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INTRODUCTION 


The operation of government in a complicate modem State 
needs the machinery of public information as an.integral part of 
Its administrative apparatus. The collectivism of the Twentieth 
Century has given a new meaning 'and purpose to the State* The 
regulation of the economic life of the nation has now become- one 
of its more important functions. The gradual acceptance of the 
welfare concept has enlarged its regulatory functions; and its 
involvement in the everyday life of the-citizen has become extensive 
and more intimate, This underlines the imperative of keeping people 
informed-of the plans ^ policies and activities of the State and the 
consicterfttions which have shaped them. 

2. The developed' democracies of the West have a well~organised 
press a«3 a large number of daily newspapers with extensive cireu-r 
lation. Though they have their own comprehensive arrangements for 
collection of news and other material of interest to the community, 
they have to be fed c ontinuously with information orj. gc^rernmen^a-l 
activities and the trends of thei^ domestic and foreign policies*. 
This consideration has induced even countries like t^s United. States 
and the United Kingdom to establish and maintain high-level: and 
competent information units, both centralised and descent rail se d, 

3. The need fo~ a well-organised official agency of information 
is more important, even insistent ip a comparatively under-developed 
country with inadequate facilities and difficulties in reaching the 
people. This neei becomes more pronounced in a.society embarked 

on a planned development of its economic and industrial potential 
and Its social services. Government has perforce to play a more 
positive role in disseminating information, both directly and 
through the press and through news agencies. 

4. In India, the State^controlled All India Radid*. th? Films 
Divisi on| 1#h5 DiT*n ctorate of Advertising and Visual, .^iblioity, the 
Publications Division and the Song and Drama Division are the: 
agencies -created for dissemination of information and education 
directly by the State. These are supplemented by the .Prase 
Information Bureau which utilises the press for the purpose 

5. The bureau has three major functions: first.,.£o£provide, an. 
information service to the press on the activities various 
departments and agencies of government, secondly thi^eed the 
resident foreign correspondents with news and backjrrbund majbevi®! 
to give them a correct appreciation of happeningsl»dia t <-their 
causes and the co-rective measures planned, and thirdly »to keep 
government informed of press and public reactions to its 
activities. Any deficiency in fulfilling these three-functions in 
a responsible and purposeful manner, constitutes a reflec?tiQn on thee 
bureau. 

6. In regard to foreign publicity, it may well be that the 
postures and polic'.es of government do not create goi>d duress in 
all the foreign countries, But our Ministry of gxterntiqL. Affairs, 
missions abroad and. PIF hate the responsibility of presenting ancf 
explaining events in’th^ir proper perspective and meaning* There 
has been a great deal of criticism of our foreign publicity and 
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our* missions abroad have borne the brunt of this criticism. It 
has, however, to be realised that a contributory factor has been 
our*'inability to explain our domestic policies and developments 
properly, correctly and in an acceptable form to the foreign press,* 

7. For one thing, while the coverage of foreign news in our 
dailies is appreciable, Indian news in most of the foreign papers 
is scanty and negligible. The importance different countries 
attach to our country influence the extent of Indian news coverage 
in their respective presses* But, the fact that the flow of news 
from India is not continuous, we 11-organised or convincing,' 
cannot be overlooked or ignored. 

3. Most influential foreign newspapers have their own corres¬ 

pondents in India and several news agencies have resident represent 
tatives. They rely almost exclusively on the reports sent out by 
their representatives and agencies. Some of them indulge in sensa¬ 
tional journalism and give prominence to isolated events which are 
of little significance and do not find even a mention in the Indian 
press. It it here that the PIB should attempt a corrective by 
giving important information in precise and objective -terms, 
varying the emphasis-to. ms et. the requirements of the correspondent® 
concerned, developing cordial relations, mutual understanding and 
confidence and removing petty inconveniences which cause them 
irritation. 

9* In regard to interned, publicity, the deficiencies ate many* 
We confine our observations at this stage only to the inability of 
our newspapers to serve the rural aroas, their n^ed for information 
and the role PIB should play in filling this void. There is a size¬ 
able English press in India with a respectable circulation. Along 
with the Indian language press, also based in the major cities, it 
Caters to the city dwellers. The selection of news is, therefore, 
limited to items which would be of interest to them. By and large 
news from small towns and the villages does not find a place in 
these papers. Conversely, their circulation in these regions is 
also small. 

10, The need remains to inform and educate the rural community, 
to bring to it news of local interest and to educate it in matters 
vital to its progress and. prosperity, such as agricultural produc¬ 
tion, health and hygiene, family planning and literacy, depicting 
achievements in these fields both in India and elsewhere. This 
can be done by small regional und language papers. But their 
growth has been hesitant and even retarded largely because of 
illiteracy^ Their small circulation and insufficient advertisement 
revenue come in the way of their becoming self-supporting.. They 
can be sustained only if they are provided with services which are 
beyond their resources to organise. • For example, they cannot 
afford subscriptions to news agencies or pay for illustrations, 
photographs, etc. They have also the problem of translating the 
news and features received from out-side sources. They cannot 
maintain a reference unit or employ co-respondents to collect news. 
It is in these areas that PIB can come to th^ir assistance by 
providing support and services in a larger measure. But, in 
doing so, it should not give any grounds for being accused of 
interfering with the freedom of expression and editorial policy. 
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11. committee on Small * hM &*•§&;. M*la»d tfc* 

problem indetail, * We. dbrtfdre , >proj#0*ttjt4m-"- tfc* «•#*• 
ground, bpfc in refiowr e ftftng ttw -^K>^ani*«;ion d®, ra ©n*ef the 
importa^Cconf Ader»tio«ajr a 1 ben^s k¥|*^ia ttind i» SM naceavity of 
its ^eSffWBihg to small, newspaper* a hoping haftd So^as to* enable 
tM* i ‘ ! to develop and grow. 



12, In .general terms. PUlf Sd'be of Use to gp 
mu art provide factual Mnntw ftithfolly na < 
moderation and Judgement- to avoid being looked tt 
propaganda in support of4rhe political party in 
the* the prppogasnoa has itsj&aco. Campaigns wo 

above public dispute such 
action, sanitation* etc. in fast'. 1 
ecoas*? such ?s our*. tV suc.ceat of onr pEIanni 

itfc objectives ' e&ff in b 

a«Ittf4%sMtjK i .fll:i«s must,, however,, be done witho'u 
pr#3«rt1tV®n^indirectly any individual or any pa 1 

13. care should also be taken to eftatfre that lag! 

to the press* no attempt is made to discriminate aga 
editorial policy. As .a necessary adjunct of a dear 
^ifposg of JBIB should be to play a useful and cofts 
fostering ; of a St^cutg ®jif * rT£e - prasey 

J»een jiarsigned to e^ur% that, 
petarpre S».lngra3 t i^d ite the' ruthre deVslopmsn<h of 
medium of .communication. 




14 . .In conclusion) we acknowledge our debt of gr fr tfct u de to MV 
Consultant, Shrl Chanchal Sarkar, Director, Press Isafetatei of! India, 
His expert: advice a rri r aasisdanfcstwbre^ df'grsht valut |# u* laltfte 
study of the.corapl^aafced subjettrbrt^land,.pUffloaeof an 
official infoagency in a deiftberatlc aocietor^iX, 


S84?*?* 

HISTORY OF T^ P^SS.ll^ ^lON SimAt 

13k. It mas ift*873\ •xf'tef the. pdaaage of th**4Bsr 
that the or India appointed a Press Co 

official information to the press. But the Commi 

livedi w&th the repeal of the Act 14 1831 the C_ 

abolished;, The idee of *nofficial organ of public 
at the srti of Wcrld War I and * Central Publicity 
representatives of the"A^siy, the Foreign and Poliife: 
and three nswajaper cej-rt^ppndenta waa^e on* ti tubed 
the Home Department, The'bda-rd^Boatyciled and ed«#e 
of a number of publicity boards set up-in the peovl 

16* The Central Foard also had fr abort:life add 
June 19i&by a cell in the Hdtns Department prU*tAT 
annual l'ifmrt on Tnditi- for presentation to thfer B 
It was giWln&e additional of di 

tibn on ail4Ifijdib;|^»PU L^,I ^ i° the press and the 
departments of gb$*r*ii?afc inxcricedson anthers on^wtgr 
opinion was ettercieed^ , It bad also a? supervisory 


¥ ''Press Act. 
*it» 
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Pro-vlncslml Publicity Boards which were continued. In 1920, the 
cell was designated ’The Central Bureau of Information’ with 
Dr, ^shferook Williams as Director, and in ;Juhe 1923 it was re¬ 
designated ’The Public Information’. 

17* The ^ound Table Conference brought home to the British 
authorities the necessity for establishing a closer contact,with 
the Indian press and to feed it with correct information* The- 
Director of Information in the India Office visited India in 1935 
to re-orgarase the bureau to enable it to present factual material 
required by the press.He defined the functions of the bureau, 
outlined the principles to be borne in mind and laid down detailed- 
prcee&rflra for the Issue-. ..of ; t--.'ffic.i a! releases, the provision of 
backgrctaSB material,, the .answering cf queries, and the holding 
of praaa, cchferenqesu .As : a result, a publicity organization, with 
its staff recruited from, among journalists, and the head designated 
as Principal information Officer, came into being in 1933. The 
bureau became the'channel for the flew cf information from all 
departments of the Central Government to the press. 

18. At the outbreak cf the war in 1939, the bureau and All India 
radio were brought together under the Directorate of Information 
and Broadcasting in the Horn; D.partm:nc. When in 1941 the 
Viceroy’s Executive -Ccunoii was expanded and c> separate department? 
of Informati-od Shici Broadcasting was created, th° bureau was 
transferred to its control. The Chief Press Censor, later desig* 
nated Chief Press Adviser, continued, however, to be attached to 
the Home Department. 

19* It became necessary for the bureau not only to provide 
factual information to the press in India but also to advise the 
British.Government on various matters concerning publicity in 
India. The bureau also instituted a number of special services. 
Besides the preparation of an increasing number of press notes, 
it set up a press clippings service, expanded photo publicity, 
distributed eboncid blrc'.s on behalf of the British Ministry of 
Information, arranged _pre§s„conferences for- important 'foreign 
visitors and for the Cripps and other Missions, brought out a 
journal ’Indian: Information’> initiated some special publicity 
schemes, classified newspapers according.to their editorial 
policy and evolved-certain publicity procedure's. Greater atten¬ 
tion was given to Indian language papers, which had shewn reluc¬ 
tance to accept government material, by a careful selection of 
material, by the- avoidance of propaganda and by raising the 
level of translation and news presentation. Publicity for the 
defence services was looked after separately by the Inter-Services 
Public delations Directorate. Branch Offices of the bureau were 
also opened irr some of- the provinces. 

20. After the end of the War, in 1946 the name of the organi¬ 
zation was changed to the PIB and after Independence its func¬ 
tions Were considerably enlarged. It was rpq U i~ed not only to 
give factual information about, the activities of government bit 
also to interpret news and-government policies providing, 
where necessary, background, material designed to obtain public 
support for programmes and objectives-of national development. 
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Information wo i*k roiatin'* to the armed forces was alsb r®«.transfsrred 
to the admihi'strative control of the PIO. 

21 . The Ministry of Information and Broaaoastlng is res¬ 
ponsible for controlling and co-ordinating the working of 
all the media of mass ^dnmjunication unds^ gffti^’n^inaiit oant’pol 
and in particular for giving publicity to t*» activities and 
oolicies of government* The FIB is the agency trough which 
the Ministry functions m its relations With She press. 

22. The PIO is the head of the PIB. He is supports by three 
Directors of Public delations', nine Deputy Principal Information 
Officers, thirty Information Officers and sixty-oneASffsistantlnfoema- 
tion Officer*. His functions are extensive and oomjb*@nsn3ive. The 
maj^irronea ar« broadly (a) to advise government on matters pertainihg 
t© publicity through the nwdium of the press., (b) to amt as the 
spokesman of government to explaih and interpret it# poiieitii and to 
provide factual information about governmental aetivitiws, Id* to 
undertake public relations work on behalf of gcvemnvoi with newspaper 
editors, correspondents and others, (d) to provide material for pub¬ 
licity to other media units of the Information and Broadcasting 
Ministry -and to the External Publicity Division of the External 
Affairs Ministry and also to writers who seek its asid.|%an«e, {«) to 
report to gepersiment public re-actions to government policies and 
activities #e reflected in the press and (f) to co-ordinate the work 
of the civil and defence wings* 

23» It should be obvious that to fulfil these r°speiSiikilitie8 th© 
PIO should be given commensurate authority and adminiswati^e and 
financial powers. But it is not so. He has been given the status.only 
of the head of an attached office. This daces an uftdqe aurb on his 
powers and he has to seek the approval of tn<= Ministry Srf Information 
and Broadcasting in many routine matters. 

24. Bach ministry has been provided'with an inf oiaatgon Offiaer, 
drawn from the Central Information Service to keep the jprass informed 
of the ministry's policies and activities and to function ah its 
spokesman in relation to the press.. He is also expected to keep the 
ministry inf ormed o? the trends of public opinion. 

25 In the case cf certain ministries like Railways, Food and 
Agriculture, and Education, the officer is of the higher rank of 
Deputy Principal Information Officer and in the first two he functions 
as Director of Information ex officio. As Director <*f information, he 
supervises and eo-ordinates publicity though all the media of communi¬ 
cation with the help of the staff placed at his disposal by the 
ministry concerned* 

26. The photo publicity unit, the feature unit, the press facilities 
unit, the Hindi and Urdu units and the public opinion arSatlysia unit, 
and all work connected with conducted tours, press ellpf^ngs and 
analysis, are Under Information Officers, 

27. Information Officers are grouped in seven diVisions, each under 
a Deputy Principal Information Officer. Matters of common interest la 
various ministries ar© co-ordinated at divisional meetings, while aha 
PIO himself co-ordirates at later-divisional level. 
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23 §£x service sections, under an officer who belongs to-tM- 

Central Secretariat Service, provide secretariat assistance, while ^ 
four' sections manned by Secretariat staff, working under Infor$af$£ii 
Of|icar.e t fwovide technical assistance to officers engaged in 
public ity* 

29. Xnforriation is purveyed to th= press through different kinds 

of feature articles, photographs, etc.*,- and also through 

oral ‘briefings and conducted tours. Through 21 Information Centres., 
located mostly in the Stat* Capitals, the PIB provides an informa¬ 
tion s&mvic 0 to the general public also, 

30. The Witten services are supplied in English and«if! 12 major 
Indian languages to newspapers and periodicals, Indian and foreign 
Correspondents accredited to the Government of India, t0 units of the 
Information and Broadcasting Ministry and the External Publicity 
Division and to the community development information centres. The 
language versions are a specially useful to small newspapers, most of 
which are in Indian languages and cannot affprd to subscribe to the 
services of the news ag nci=s. The PIB also issues a weekly digest 
of news-to small periodicals. 

31. In addition, journalists, authors and others selected from 
newspapers all over the country conducted in small parties of 
about'15, to various development projects in different regions* eacn 
tour covering 30 to 40 projects. 

32. Besides the news and feature photographs it supplies to papers* 
the bureau runs an ebcntid servic=> three times a month for second line 
papers ancl periodicals which do not have resources te make blocks made 
from photos, Exhibition si2e photos dealing with development sofiWitiea 
are also supplied to about 50 centres in the country for pUblic 
display. 

33. Through. th° daily press clippings service and press review 
analysis, the various mini. strip 3 are kept informed about public re¬ 
action to governme nt policies and performance as reflected in news¬ 
paper comments, letters to. the Editors, special articles, etc. The 
public opinion analysis unit draws also on reports from the PlB’s 
regional offices and those prepared by th° officers of The Directorate 
of Field Publicity, A monthly survey of public opinion is issued and 
special reviews ang undertaken from time to time on important current 
topics, PIB services ar« .also provided to the community development 
information, centres. 

34. The bureau f s regional and branch offices in different 
regions are intended to pro vide publicity for the Central Government 
offices located in their areas, to cover the visits of Central 
ministers and distribute publicity material to the press after 
translating it in the language of th Q region. They keep in touch 
with the local editors ard pressmen, answer queries from the local 
press and analyse news in important papers in their regions for 
items of interest for transmission to the ministries concerned. Thejr 
also maintain liaison with the state Directorates of Informdtlbh. 

35. The bureau has .19 such offices outside Delhi, The list of 
centres at which they aris given in the Annexure. The 
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languages in which they func.tioa : and the a-r^as they covet* are also 
indicated in the Annexu re-,.These offices are connected with head¬ 
quarters by *tel'eprinter on which important. press material is trans¬ 
mitted tottfl&w'for siroultaneojLCs;-release ■'th’roufehottt’- thf.'ccuntry. Four 
of these offices, located at important, mws centres, are under officer^ 
&g;fr»£:;%ittak -pf Deputy Principal Information Officer, ap.,1 the others 
are--headed by Assistant Information Officers -with t% gXoeptiori of 
those at Jullundur jnd Gauhati which are under Inforwapjow Officers, 
and the cne at Jammu which is under.an Army Public ^elfatidne Officer* 
The regional.offices at Calcutta - , pbmbay and-Mad ms if^rgi is a. super¬ 
vision ever the branch offices within th a ir ter**itord,^t jurisdiction* 

36. The following 1 table gives a comparative analysis of the growth 
of the PJB services in the last fifteen years* 


1)* NUmb r of releavses issued 

9.16* 

Ml 

66,335 

2 ) Number of - recipients on mailing 

list for releases. 2,500 

4,065 

3 ) Number of accredited press- 
representatives. 

45 

258 

b) Nuaibsjr of regional and 
branch offices. 

3 

If 

59 ‘Number of recipients of 
photographs. - 

12f 

1,048 

6 ) Number of prints issued. 

36,129 

4,03^6^7 

? 1 Number of recipients of 

9 bo no ids 

( seryieel ■ at arrtedl 
in the year 

1954-55) 

1,464 

8 ) Number of ebonoid blocks 
issued. 

- do • 

43,225 ^ 

9) Total .strength o*f staff .in¬ 
cluding Information staff* 

450 

977 

10) To$al» strength of Information 

1 05 S ) 3t aff. B 2 

214 


** This -figure is less than the peak - of 50,666 in 
1956. The reduction is on account of shortage 
of ebonoid material, which is imported. 


CHAPT^ IX 
THB FUNCTIONS OF PIB 

37• By far the most important function of the PI0- is to act as 

information 44 vi se-r of Government ■ on the volume , treatment and orien¬ 
tation of inf ormatioii. afocai£ government T s policy and activity through: 
the pr= as. The responsibility of planning and co-ordinating the 
otput- of official information also devolves upon him. In the first 
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place, th® PIO has yet to develop and ase® v ‘t his role as th=e 
indispensable technical advis®- to erovsrnm®nt o$ all mattes per¬ 
tainin'? to press publicity. This is dun mainly to the comparatively 
low status he has b®en accorded in the official.hierachy. This again 
is largely responeibl® for his and his rep'-esentatlv®? being excluded 
wh a n policy said 6 th*r major questions ar« discussed in th® Cabinet 
and tW® ministries. PIB is thus unabl® to pr-spa-e the press and the 
public for a new policy befo-® it is announced. Nor is it in a 
position to* study in detail the major problems of ministries, prepare 
an info^ma’tion bri®f on each problem and evolV* a strategy to put it 
across in a purposeful manner. This .is a vital lacuna and w® discuss 
later in the chapt® - ** on ^e-orcranination how best PIB could b® 

“quipped to fulfil its major mole effectively. 

3ft , Ih-e- responsibility to ensure that th® various policies of 
government ar? giv®n expression in a coherent fo-m, f^e of contradic* 
tione,-devolve® aeain upon PIB. But it is urtabl® to fulfil this 
basic ’^•equi^ment because of organisational deficiencies. Th® func¬ 
tion of co-ordination, which is the raison d f ®tr® of a c®ntralis®d 
agency, dos.e not thus com® to b® .realised to th® dstri||ant of policy 
execution. For example, wh®n th® declared policy of »©v a rQ*i®nt is 
to• hold th® pric® line,/shortages hav= to b® so reported and phrased 
as not to l®ad to hoariifi? and blackmark®ting. Y®t this does n®t 
usually happen and the policy of government comes to be defeated by 
faulty*-publicity, Ths v, e have also been instances of unsemaly public 
disputes b®tween mini strides and attempts to-, disown and shift respoa- 
siMlity for areported.lapse. 

39. The obvious remedy,.'I f to t-'-eat th® information Officer as a 
limb of the -ministry to which h® is post®d and..to irrvit®> him to-be 
present at m® “tints’ when policy is diseu®s®d. H® can thereby fcake 
th® ministry aware of possible -publib reaction which should- b® taken 
into account in shaping policy finally. This association vfould also 
®quip him bett®r to plAi n®cessary publicity and to elucidate po,ints 
wh®n questions are put to~hiia in relation to th® material rsboased. 

40. PIB its«lf concede? that in tho-pr«+,ari‘L.s.ituation, 

it functions mor® or less in a routin® manner r^i^asing -prags nates 
prepared by the ministries conc®rn°d or handouts based on routine 
information provided by the ministri®?* It is not giv®n the opportu¬ 
nity; to. plan purpos®ful publicity well ahead of an announosm®nt. It 
also acc°pts th® criticism that it is not equipped to p~®sent and 
orient mat®rial specially for th® f©r®i<?n pr®ss, 

41. PIB is the purveyor of .official information to th® p>r®ss. 

But its rol=> as such has b®com® circumscribed and limited mainly to 
b®ing a clearing hous® for policy stat®ments and recitals of official 
achievements at the b®hest of the ministries of governm=nt. The 
volume of its output is how®ver, considerable, and it --emains to 
assess its worth and extent to which it is availed of by the press. 

42. PIB organises publicity by issuing written releases of 
statements on policy and oth^r matters of public interact and also 
giv®s factual information on day to day activities of government. 

It® officers k®sp in constant touch with th® pr®es, both formally 
and info-nnally, supplying answers to their queries, back-ground 
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material to th= ^“l^aa^s ana any oth®r information dsmandsd. 

43. In addition^ it arranges .press oonfg^n'c^.* fo" th^ 

Prim® Miniate-*- o-r otha’" ministers to announce and explain 
important policies and decision* of government and to answrr 
questions by co--roepond^nts to clarify issue?* and thereby 
remov® doubts and mise-ivipgs. Similarly it a-rrange-s regular 
briefings of tfp p^3?'by th 6 Cabinet Secretary, aft®r every 
Cabin-'t noting,"’to annoUnc® and - explain decisions tak*n by 
th® Cabinet*and ofeb^sidnal^ briefings by othsenior officials 
in ’'^lation to matters within thnir* compet-mac. 

44. Th* handouts and ; otft ®r material issued ^iqui^ dstail- 

®d'examination which w» attempt lat'r. Nj de&l hero briefly 

■with - pre>o 9 conf=ronc~s and official b^i^fings. 

J45• Th® pr-ss 'crons id sr.® that th ® conferoftcjss tend to be, 
coro® routine affairs at Which trivial matt■>.▼•»,arp discussed 
to th® sxclueion of-major:policies and tf ecipfcgfts.. It has, 
th° , *”^fo’*'', su^g-^st^d that Wh'°n Parliament is not in session, 
all major decisions should be announced at pnrss confsrsncss, 
by thos'- competent to explain their national® and implica¬ 
tions, and ^l-==i'F®d simultaneously at all impbrtant news¬ 
paper e^at^s, ^Iveh wb w n Parliament is in session, a press 
eonfor«?nc3 should b 3 h^ld to explain issu's n’d.sing, out; of 
an important ahnoan«em*nt. It is by th® adoption of’these 
practices, it is urg^>d, that press conferences can b® giv®n 
meaning and content* Ws endorse both th= suggestions and also 
consider that th 2 press should be Driven greater opportunities 
of meeting ministers to discuss major .decisions so that their 
import can bs better appreciated and interpreted and comment'd 
upon in editb-ials in a jrjbro''inferred apd analytical manner. 

46. Wa also commend th® suggestion that as far as po =sibl® 
the Prime Minister should meet the pr-gs one? a month, but a 
suitable procedure should bs evolved by the Pt^ss Association 
in consult.-tion with th® Prims Minist'ris Information 
Adviee-r and th® PIB to ensure th.\t a f®w correspondents do 
not monopolise th * proceedings and that time is not lost over 
i-rreieyant minor questions as oft'n happens at pree~ n t. Som 
convention should b® established to make the conference 
really profitable to th® prps, ' r 'adio and TV. correspondents 
should be able to cover such conferences as well as pre g3 
correspondents. This require that the hall in which such 
conferences are arranged* should ba properly eq U ipp^<j with th 
latest communication equipment. This is not th' cas' at 
present, P 7 !? should also hav® th® necessary equipm~nt for 
Film and TV correspondents to interview ministers and oth ,T, s t 

47. The pmss also regards briefings by senior officials 
as sss-ntial for ds’tailsd information on and ilucidation of 
complicated technical matters which are not ,d^lt with by th 
Prim® Minister and oth'r ministers at prepj conference, 

UB, Th® innovation o^i^i-efings by the Cabin®t Sscr-tary 
after Cabinet me sting s hA’.** Been welcom'd, but At is urg^d 
that he should dsal with important issu's leaving out routin 
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legislativ- and oth'r r'lativ-=>ly unimportant matters. Th® briefings 
should bn more intim-t-' and s = ek to interpret and elaborate issues 
under discussion, Wh n t 'chnical matters are likely to figure in the 
discussions, tV Secretary of th° ministry conc;-m^d or sor oth^r 
senior official should also pree-nt to assist the Cabinet Secretary 
ia giving detailed explanations, 

49. As els-' - wh'»r 3 ? so in India, th" 5 pr~ss prefers to be briefed by 
th' officials .of ministri-s rather than py Information Officers and 
there is th~ demand for mpr = freq U o n t meetings with th~m to obtain 
moro authentic information in.-gr^at^r detail. Th'rg is, how^v^r, a 
complaint by some that officials am not always forthcoming and are 
inclined to b~- somewhat r<?tic~nt and guarded in replying to incon- 
V'-ni'nt questions and questions on matter® of t-V moment of a 
controversial and delic t~- nature, 

50. But, by and larg~, thr pres® as a whol' 1 does not tak® this- 
vi"w. A suggestion has thus b'en mov-d that rather than expos'' 
officials t.o'this situation in which incorrect inferences may be 
drawn causing ®mbarrassm~nt to government, it would be b^st to resort 
to the expedient adopted by thr United States and the- United Kingdom, 
that is, to build up and use a -team of s->l«ct“d corr-rspondents who 
can be' depended upon to act with discretion without r-v^aling its 
sources of information. Officials, should be able to take it mor-e 
fully into confidence and be frank in ~-xplaining the rationale of 
decisions, 'ven giving a forecast of polici's lik-ly to b~ initiated. 
An additional advantae- would h® that such a t-'am could b*> assembl'd 
at short notice and put in th~ picture. This would .lead to 'ditoria'la 
and comments b^ins nto'*' pr-'cis- than speculative. 

51. We sm •'Om^what hesitant in r • commanding this arrang^m-nt in 
an organis'd Way, W- would much rath-r have senior officials giv- 
background material, -ith'r individually or collectively, to selected 
editors and corr-cpond->nt.s, who a” 5, not likely to misuse th* 1 confi- 
denc.e giv~n, 

52. As a g^n^ral rul^ end a principle, w~ do not consider it 

healthy that s 'nior of fic isle should und^rtak' fr~qu'ntly functions 
which co.r~~ctly appertain to th® PIB. Th- pr-s^nt deficiencies of 
PIB which give rise to such demands should b- s removed and it should 
b~ enabled to answer questions fully and convincingly. It should 
han on senior officials only wh°n tho issues of such impor¬ 

tance and complexity as to b^ beyond the capability of PIB to 
handle satisfactorily. It is an-important part of PIB r s function 
to know wh-n to put ministers and officials in dir-ct touch with 

th'' pr-PS. 

53. Specific arrane'T>" nt s °xist to facilitate th~ work of corres¬ 

pondent® who s^ek information and material from PIB. For exampl', 
th^y a r~ received by t h" PIO’and cth-r Information Officers every 
aft'rnocn forth' purpo®^. The Cor^esrond^nts, how'v^r, complain 
that t h'y are oft~n unabl^ to m a =t'th?m as offices ar® frequently 
not availabl'. Th^y also mak® th^ point that n^ws does not break 
only wh^n information Officers are available and there no 

ar-ran^'m'nt s for v~rLfication and elucidation in such ■>v~ntueliti®s. 
Secondly, if a ri-ar- is made aft'r 5 p«m. 'V-n wh-'n an Informa¬ 
tion Officer i s present, h° is nct abl-"> to provide additional 
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information needed by tbe press, Another complaint is that it la 
difficult fora correspondent to meet .fith Information Officer Indivi¬ 
dually. Thta^ ccrt^lai^f?-ahould^l^ byr^serariijg specifically an 
hour or* po-.|“<rr* individual meetings by appointment. 

54 Another complaint if; th-at w!»na jou^nali st *© hntact s the Infor¬ 
mation Officer for,, material and inform: t ion for an exclusive 
sto^y, it is the Information Officer who decides whether it should be 
exclusive. To avoid Criticism-of discrimination, tie sgedsrally 
decides against it. This discourages individual initiative and a 
co **r»spendent is hesitant to approach PIB. It induce* him to explore 
oth®r sources of inform/tipn for a scoop or an exclusive story, It 
is difficult <v to.ablest a solution, but we feel that generally the 
s©ttfWene$*o£ a eemresnondeat should be **} soe c ted. 

55. The Inf o nr. tie n Officers’ capacity to appreciate the technical 

aspects cf the work of the ministries to whifh they <u*w attached and 
to interpret 4 . th<“W to the satisfaction of the press waft questioned by 
several of cur >dtnesses. This was sugpeSted’also factor which 

disinclines the pre^e to rely on PIB for material hlefed 

56. It is also important that PIB should cultivate and establish 
more friendly relations with the editors of important and influential 
dailies. It is in evidence that editors h?rdly ever (K<>ek KB f s 
assistance^ This it largely because PTB i* net in a Addition to give 
them advance information or even material background information. 

They find approaches -to senior officials "more rew^rftfngand 
informative. 

57. In extenuation, we mu^t say that PIB’b diffieulJties arc many. 

It suffers from the major handicap that publicity cahejardly be a 
substitute for policy. The policy itself has. to be precise, defini¬ 
tive and in harmony with the needs of the people. W$teja It is not so, 
PIB can do little to secure its appreciation and accbpfcance. It 
would be unreasonable to blame PIB for this failure., Ve a** also 
informed that PIB does not always receive from the f*in|,stri>fs the 
information it requires and that even the annual' reperts and reports 
of committees appointed by-government not made available in 
sufficient numbers for distribution, giving rise to complaints and 
exposing PIB to the charge of discrimination. 

58. When an Information Officer dor-s net enjoy the wonfldenc* of 
th° officials of the ministry, in some cases justifiably, either his 
role is usurped by the officials o^, alternatively, he its Required to 
put out what t.h*»y want and ip the fom they demand. T*$i s' detracts 
from the prestige of PIB,?'heightened by the inability of the 
Information" Officer, who has been left o,ut in the col#^ to give any 
worth-while information to supplement the written handout- 

f&. iiJjn many cases, we are told, the Information Officer tends to 
beuua^sSmore a Public delations Office** of the minister than of the 
mirtrstvy, And he considers his duties fulfilled in organising 
exclusive interviews for Qorreepondents in'roturrf fcrp*--po n al pub¬ 
lic ity for th» minister. We must J d#precate this t a ndlney arid streps 
the importance of giving the-Information Officer his #i*ntful jfcaee 
and functions in tne organization of a ministry. 
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40. We would roit^ate what we have said in ou^ earlier 
reports that the-e must he the realization that effective 
coirwi-unic at ion with t h° pecpl® is an imperative in the work¬ 
ing of government* It is only when sufficient- ’•pwces are 
allocated to the information services and their statu® made 
comparable tc the administrative service* that it would be 
possible to rg-organia^ them properly, man them with talented 
people and -b’ing about ecco'rd and. harmony which can exist 
only, between equals. 

6l. As a part of its cv a rj>'il responsibility for publicity Conducted 
PIB also organises conducted tours of groups of cc^spon- Tours * 

dents to major dev=lopmant projects from tim® to time. This 
arrangement has com 54 in both for condemnation and commenda¬ 
tion* * 

42, Tho®® who cpoc®® the scheme ccnt®nd that the rushed 
visit? do not provide opportunity s fc yr detailed study, or 
critical appraisal; th=>y tend v s a ccnsequene® to degenerate 
into holiday excursion®, It would be b«tt®r if individual 

corr»o'ppondents were given facilities for visiting the projects 
on their own. 

43, Those whf-' support th® scheme aver that these organised 
tours ar» cf great benefit to small ?.nd medium newspapers but 
they complain that invitations are issued to influential 

cor respondents tc the exclusion of those who need th® facili¬ 
ties most. They suggest th=t the prapont policy should be 
altered; . paopie should not hove to seek invitations but be 
invited on a ^elective b~®is. 

44* We aro cf the opinioo th-t th a sch®ma of conducted 
tours should not be given up but that invitation® should b« 
limited to th® editors, cor ra,cpond ent s and senior m®"”bers of 
the journalistic staff of small and medium newspaper*;, 
prafayably on a r®gicn&l basis, Sc’">-= spendent s of major 
paper? who ask for them should b° miv®n facilities to cover 
the projects at their own expens®. Suffici®nt time should .also 
be given at =>ach project, site to em-bl® th®m to go round, meet 
local officials and find ^ut for th=m.e®lv®s the purpose of the 
project and the extent to which it has b®en fulfilled, PIB 
considers that th® resources allowed for th® s® s®rvices are 
insuffici®nt and should b® suitably increased. W® f®el, 
however, th t w®r« the scop® of these services to b® limited 
in the mann®r we suggest th® resources should- prov® 
suf f ici ent f or the purpe s® . 

65, PIB r s rggpcnsibiliti e ® get greatly enlarged in on 
emergency. It has tc use discretion and judgment in 
releasing news from all sources, yet inspire public confi¬ 
dence in th® reliability a rri ; f ait hfulne ss of its reporting. 

And it has to play a part in bringing the country 'to a 
stat® of preparedness and infuse in its p®ot>I® a ^en®^ of 
national unity, deterninction and purpos®. 


Publicity 
in an ^m t- 
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66. W® h* v= had two emergencies in quick succession, the Chin®^ 
a .e?r«c R i cn in 1962 followed'by hostilities with Pakistan in 1965. 
Th®s® have giv=n us th° opportunity to assess th® ®xt®nt to which 
PIB was able to meet th® n®eds cf th®' situation in 19 q 2 when it was 
caught in a state cf unprswredness and th® extent to which it hao 
organised its®lf to me=t th® demand? on it in th® emergency of 19o>> 

67. Befcr-a w® do so, we should give a narration of what was 
attempted and what was schiev=d. During th® period of*. hostilities 
in 1962 PIB hastily organised an 3m®rg ?nc y Division -and concentrated 
its limited r-aeources on issuing handouts, pictorial material, and on 
giving other* possibl® assistance to th® press, Aft®r the? fighting 
®nded the ° merge ncy unit en^aejed itself in preparing information 
r alovent to our rels tion® with China and other neighbouring countries 
ahi also coutnter-propaganda mat®ria.l,’ This unit continued to perform 
the same functions during the hostii,iti°s with Pakistan both in the 
*?ann of Kutch and let®r alone the Western border, . Bfesids-s undertak¬ 
ing publicity ralfeting to the border areas, it also prepares material 
intended to promote national integration a ^d unity. 

63. Whil® appr^ci^tine th® effort made by PIB during the Chinese 
aggression with its exiguous ro. ? ourc®s, the pr®ss complained that 
though re-organised it was unable to w®et the requirements in 1965* 
Th® complaint about PIB was that it was slew in movement,, rigid in 
attitude and ncn—comwi;tal in its releases. But It would be unfair 
to lay the bltm® wholly on PIB. It is only the handmaiden of govern¬ 
ment and acts according to its directions. Th®r^ was ^hardly any co¬ 
ordination b®t?w®en the Minist-®i®s cf Def®nce, ' t i!xt®rnal Affairs and 
Informs ticn and Breadcasting, involved in planning publicity and 
briefine th® pr-^ss.' Thus news was not cl®ared and ^leasod in time 
nor in th® detail p®c pi® expected.' Consequently PIB. got largely 
blam®d fer v®rding stale, colourless and uninfomative material. 

69. Though daily bri®fings for th® press wer® organised, they w®re 

look®d upon as of little value except wh°h given by the senior offi¬ 
cials of the Def®no® Ministry; others n®ith®r conjpreheneiv®, 

topical nor informative. The Information Officers themselves w®r® no 
tak®n fully into confidence and most of th®m did not bav® any appr' - 
ciution of military matt®r? to be abl® to contribut® to th®ir under--, 
standing. More often than hot officials of the D®fenc® Ministry had 
to step in. They were more in touch with the war front ~nd had lar~® 
discretion in giving n®ws and in explaining the situation developing, 
Naturally th® pr®ss w®lcom®d these briefings but this did not do any 
good to th® reputation cr prestige of PIB. 

70. Th=r® wer® also complaints that th® Public r '®l.-.ticns p®rsc!tn' 
in th® Ministry of Defence did hot hav® necessary journalistic skill 
to draw up th® publicity, material propnyly and this detracted from 
th® valu® of th® r^ieas®s. Photographic coverage was scanty and 
showed littl® appreciation of th® potential of pictorial publicity 
to sene rat® and sustain a national effort. Th® facilities provided 
to corr®spondents to visit th® front-.we 1 ®? deplorable. 

71. There is substanc® in the complaints we nave h®fir<i. Beforo 
we suggest rsaedial measurog, v® should r-, ppTwiice c°rtaj3.n rmrr*es®nta- 
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ticn? which m-rit consider--tion. Th-s~- e.r® broadly: 

a) During an -m-rg®ncy FIB must be given overall responsi¬ 
bility fo- "»*^l3as= of inform-tirn. Too many seurc-s.s of'infomention 
r-sult in th- issue cf contradictor stat-m-nts which caus* confusidn, 

b) Wh-th-r it is an a^d conflict or -conomic crisis, th® 
pros.® should bo taken into confidence on major hspponinsrs. There 
should b- nc att-mpt tc pl«y down th- s®ricuen=ss cf a situation 
whil-'. pr=?®nting the official v-rpion; th® action taken to contain 
it should b- clearly stated. 

c) $®parat® bri^fin°rs should b- ( ar-^an^ed for foreign and 
Indian ccr-resppnd-nt s. A high-l-v-1 ccm-iitt-- of two- or thr® p-opl 
clos a ly in touch with d?velcpm-nts, should brief th® or®ss in th® 
Capital on th- day to day d-v-lopm-nt 

d) The Bri-fing ’ocm should hav- good and detailed maps on 

which places in th- n-w® mu' 3 ! b- clearly indicated, Modern -quipm-nt 
such an an epidiascope mu-t b- available. Tap' recorders for keeping 
a record cf briefings also n-c-ssarv, 

e) . PIB should k.-ep its regional and branc.h offices constantly 
informed about, dev-Icprrrpts so that di-s-mination cf information in 
th- r-giens can also b® properly organis-d, and 

f) Publicity mat-ri^i relating to th- ®merg®nev should be sent 
in sp-cial cov-r^ to attract t h edited' imm-diat- attention.- 

72 . ,We consider that a plbn should b- drawn up on the lines of th® 
War Book to b- .put into cpn-.ticn in an -m-rgency to s’cu-e effective 
and info-mr-d publicity, Th-r.e ehould b- a c o-ordihating cell with 
s-nior offic-rs from th- ministries cenc-re^d to di-r-et th- strat-gy of 
publicity and determine hew n;-ws should b- scr-.-^ned. There is also 
th-,’ need to or®at- a rrrr of offi^-r® who ca.i function in tim- of 
-merg-ncy with comp-t-noe. For th - purpose --1-ct-d officers of the 
Oentral Information vService -hould bo put through an orientation 
course in military matt-rp and similarly a f-w offic-rs cf th- Arm-d 
Forces should be train-d in-journalism, particularly these who form 

th- S-ryice Wing in th- Def-nce Information Unit.' A corps of 
C3merarr>-n shculd~b- built up and called upon wh-n th- n-ed arises to 
visit th- battl- front and tak- suitabl- action pictures. Proper 
arrang-m-nts should . b® mad- including t-legraphic and t-1®phone 
feciliti-s for s-lsct-d corr-spe-nd-nts allow-d to vi-it th- front so 
th--t complaints of harassm®nt h~-' eliminat®d. Th- visits tc th® 
front should b- cleared by and cc-ordinat-d with field officers 
to avoid difficult!-s and subs-qu-nt embarrassment. Arrang-m-nts 
should be made for dev a loping- film- sp:®-dily and r-leasing- them 
wh-n th-y hav- news valu-. (it has b-®n sueg-sted that bad publi¬ 
city for India in th? fer^ig-n p’-sf during th- conflict with 
Pakistan was due largely tc the mishandling of co respondents by 
th- Indian authoriti-s,) 

73. A sy-t-m of training newspaper corr.®spendents as war 
corr®spendents should also be devi—d, N-wspap;rs should be 
-ncourag®d to s-nd out for. training vou.ig pressmen who" hav* th® 
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aptitude to function as wet- corespondents. Pet-iodic ally,'back¬ 
ground and refresh courses should be arranged in the National 
Defence College, or* at sono? other* similar institution, which 
would familiarise newsmen with different applet's of military 
sub^-cts they would be r-^quir^d to cover, 

74- In other wordwe would advocate that th^ : blueprint of a 
shadow organization should V drawn up and the .name? of s*lected 
officers pit on a ap'cial. list so that necessary expansion in an 
emergr. nc y ca n proceed smoothly with p^opl* who'have the requisite 
training and. exp-'ri-.nce, 

fh* Press 75» Before w e cc ncluds our observations on *m*rgency arrang*- 

iidvis-r'^ menta. we should refer to th - ; complaints by the press about tho 
Pro pa Advis>r»s organization. This functions ev^n when th*r« is 
no swerg«noy but it is in times of stress that th^ organization 
reveals its weaknesses. Apart from allegation* that it worked 
unimaginatively and hampered the work of 'th* correspondents, 
th=re were accusations of discriminatory treatment. For example, 
a nows story by one news agency wav* banned by ths : Preps Adviser 
whil* the same story from another source was allowed to be 
published. W* discussed thi* with officials who had been con¬ 
cerned with th^se arrangements and W’n told that *uch instances 
had occurred because of organizational deficiencies. Ths Adviser 
in on* shift did not know what his predecessor had disallowed. 

The obvious solution is to maintain a fil? cf stent es disallowed, 
with reasons therefor, so that th*re may be some consistency in 
handling them, 

76. News which had found it* way in th* foreign pr-9 33 . and 
radios was wito-h*ld in India ^all*gsdly. for reasons of s*curity. 
This ban achieved little as th* foreign -’leases w^ 3 ' available 
to rqaderp and listeners in India. 

77. It frequently happened that a story in th* praps was 
hastily contrs;iict~d by t.h~ PIP, only to be confirmed soon there¬ 
after. This oocu erad because the Pr-sps Adviser wa* himself no C 
.fully inf cored. It supports th* point made by som* cf our wit- 
ne*s-es tho.t th~ Chief °rass Adviser must be a high powered 
officer, with a cles- link with the Director cf Military In¬ 
telligence. We understand that during, th* World War n th* 

Chief Pr-egp Advi*-** to th* Government cf India 'shared a room with 
the Chi*f Military Cen*or and acted in concert with him. 

73. Th* Press Adviser or a representative of hio was net- 
available round th* clock. It must b-* r-alised th it was no♦ 
possibl* to wait till the morning to ascertain government ’*3 
re-action, on important *v*nts during th* night. " Whil* a 24-h<*a-e 
duty would be impossible, -we believe that it should: be possikl-' 
for th* Chi*f Pr*ss Advis^rto orgsnis* th- work.of?his cffic: 
in shifts, covering th* gro d f»r part cf th* day and night, and to 
b* available h-meelf on th* phen* for urgent aid important 
consultation. 

79. Th* Pr*ss Adviser was.also hamp'r^d by not having access 
at all tim*» to an authority Who could clear military n*ws, 
proper advice and guidance was riot giv*n to n-^ws agenci*s on 
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Tn®-s*ag®e s~nt cut by th®m» It ®nly or^atsd misund -rptandinga 
and c® mplica ticns wh®n m ® s s a g " s s®nt cut had to b® later 
modified at tfr® instance cf th® sovernm®nt. If th® Chief 
p-r^ss Adviser is a hich•-pew-'-r^d official with direct access 
tc the Minister* and S®cr-^ta-y for* Def®nc® and to senior 
military cffic®r S , th~r= should be no such difficulty. 

80. Anyth' r lacuna in th -5 P^ss advi^ ®r» s organ!nation 
was ®xc®ssiv® centralisation.* It was difficult for* p->**sons 
in D®lhi tc advise th- pr®ss on what was happ®ning in 
Amritsar and Ludhiana. Yet this was th® situation. It was 
suggested, th*^efor-*, that pr*^sg advice should be organised 
on a decentr»alis- , d basis. We doubt if thi would b® 
possible. P”ess advising on military .matters must necessarily 
b •■> centralised, But th^ie would b- no t^oubl® if th" 5 P^egs 
Aavis®’' k°pt him®®Lf fully infe-mp®!, as h® ®hould, of what 
was hap© ’tiing on the diff®r*ei.t fronts by maintaining contact 
intimetcly with th® Def-nce antL®'riti's. 

81. W® consid-r- that th® Pr ^rs Adviser* should plan care¬ 
fully in.advance his line of action in an emergency and 

th® ground organization h® r^quirop when th® n®ed arista. He 
should make a d®tail®d study of th® typ® cf problems and 
situations which are lik®ly to a-®i = e during an ® me agency 
which would b® cf r®l®vance and important® to n®-wspap®T* 
readers. And he should b* ready with his list of ’dcs’ and 
, don t ts 1 

82. It is obvious that the F®®^s Adviser and his staff 
should’have ccnsiderable journalistic experience to exercise 
their functions keeping in view the requirements cf the press. 

83. An ther important matter is th® policy cf accredita¬ 
tion of c crespondents,. The PIB deals with correspondents 
who have been formally accredited. Under the present pro¬ 
cedure the editor cf a n°wsoaper or a n®ws agency has to 
apply tc the PIO for the grant cf accreditation tc his 
correspondent, The PIO refers the application to a specially 
constituted committee, the Central Press Accreditation 
Gommitte®, for advice. In deciding upon an application the 
ccmmitte® takes into account in th® case of a newspaper, its 
nature, periodicity; -regularity cf publication, influence and 
circulation and in th® u are of a newo agency, its nature, 
method of distribution cf its services and its clientele. To 
be eligible f c® acc*~edj tation a co rr*spondeot ■ has to be a 
whcl«ptiye working - jou-ns list, of at least five years 
standing‘and he■ must be resident in Delhi. 

84. The list cf acc -edited correspondents is periodically 
reviewed.. Accreditation is withdrawn from a correspondent if 
he ceases to ropr^ent the paper c.r the news agency on whose 
behalf h® received accreditation, or if h° behaves in an un¬ 
professional manner, uses information and facilities for non- 
journalistic purposes o-<~ violates the conditions on which 
these am made available. 
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35. Though all witnesses agreed that accreditation .cf corres¬ 
pondents should be continued, there wer» complaints that the present 
procedure wap restrictive and net wholly impartial. 

g$, The Press Association drew out* attention to the observations 
cf the Pr*ess Commission that the-then accreditation committee nomi¬ 
nated by the All India Newspaper Editors» Conference did net enjoy 
the confidence of correspondedts. The Commission had t»o commended 
the constitution cf the committee in consultation with different 
organizatiens of newspapers. The committee cf six to eight proposed 
was to have half its number working editors olect^d or nominated by 
the all-India o 'rranizations, cf editors; the ether half being corres¬ 
pondents and wording journalists selected or nominated by the all- 
India organizations of working journalists. Though government 
accepted the recemmerxi ation .and the committee was reconstituted, the 
Props Association considers that it is ^till unrepresentative. Fo r - 
example, no cameraman is represented in the committee, 

37* In view of the study made by the Press Commission we refrain 
from reproducing and dealing with ether suggestions made on the func¬ 
tioning of the committee. Such suggestions should appropriately be 
considered by the committee, itself, ’ We would content ourselves with 
endorsing the suggestion that correspondents who arg accredited in 
the regions should also be allowed access to sessions cf Parliament, 
press conferences and other functions when in Delhi, The plea of 
news cameramen and foreign c orrgppcndents that they should be given 
equality of treatment with cth°r accredited correspondents also 
d9 se rve e c c pp id era ticn. 

33, We consider that conditions in the MB press lounge require 
considerable improvement. There is at present only one typewriter, 
no direst telephone link and no T«f*T>enca library. ‘The lounge 
shuts its doors at 6 p.m. It would be moro convenient to all if a 
working press room is provided, in lieu of th° ipr^sent press lounge, 
equipped with separate tables and shelves. Lockers should also be 
provided where typewriters, stationery, etc, could be stored by the 
correspondents, a small charge being made fer this additional 
facility. In vi=w of the.-long distances in Delhi-it’is essential 
that press correspondents should be able to do a part cf their day's 
work in the PIB itself. 


Press 39. Another important function of the bureau is to keep govern- 
and " m®nt informed all the time of press and public re-actions to its 
Public policies and ether activities as also to bring to its notice 
Opinion grievances ventilated in the press. A popular government has to 
Anaiy- m spend to all reasonable demands of its people and has to be mads 
sis, awa-r® of them. The bu**°au maintains for these purposes four units 
at headquarters. Two are engaged in taking clippings from English 
and" - Hindi dailies and supplying them to ministries. The third unit 
prepares a daily press review and analysis, covering selected 
editorials, articles and letters to editors to apprise the depart¬ 
ments of-government of public're-actions to current happenings; the 
fourth prepares from time to time a few detailed public opinion 
analyses on the Five-Year Plans, their contents and performances. 
This is intended mainly for the information of the Committee for 
Direction and Co-ordination of Plan Publicity. We should have 
thought that the third unit eould cover this aspect also. 
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90. The ■^■'^ional and branch offices a^e also expected to keep the 
headqua^tpi-n infonr«d cf significant news and comments in the 
regional p~esj, but th a y a ^e hampo^ed in doing so for want of funds 
to purchase all the dailies published in their regions* 

91. Th* supplv of clippings to miniet^i=>s and others is consi¬ 
derable; y=t additional demand^ a^e made at times, which PIB com¬ 
plain*, oannct be met with the number of copies of n*w*oapere it 
punches'??, ¥e f°el that many supplies &ro made as,, a matter of 
routine, are net r ea d by anyone responsible and thus serve no useful 
pu^pcs 3 ',- It would b° much better and attract attention if each 
Information Office 1 " was -^equi'-ed to analyse and p^ps^ a resume of 
the clippings for th® ministry to which he is attached, 

92. We were disturbed to h-=ar that in sending clippings to 
ministries these critioal a 1 "®, h*ld back and only, appreciative ones 
am ferwa’-ded. This defeats the very purpose cf th* clipping service 
which is intended to g iv a a faithful and daily round up cf press 
comments, To cf valu® special attention should be drawn to those 
which ar= critical, We consider that the clipping service may be 
usefully replaced by th a daily summary suggested. The ministry 
could always ask specially for a particular clipping of interest to 
it. This arrangement will make for both efficiency and economy, 

93« .The daily ’Pro?■> end Public Reaction Analysis’ similarly 
skirts around criticisms and adv^rce comments and often misses out 
the salient points, Secondly, it is bas^d mainly on comments in the 
English paper? and thu* does net reflect public o.pinion as a whole, 

A c ^nior officer tela us th-.t n«ith a r he nor his colleagues in 
oth^r ministries at^ecn any importance to this analysis. 

Asked for the i ' ! ?apon ; , h a said that it was not a faithful analysis 
nor was it w«ll pr-.pa-ed, Thin is an important compilaticn. with a 
purpose to serve and should net be discontinued. Greater thought 
and attention should b^ giv^n to its preparation sc that the 
ministriop attach importance to it and look upon it as an essential 
aid to their proper functioning. The PIO himself should, we 
suggest, give guidelines end exercis* occasional checks to ensure 
that they are followed, -Th* public opinion analysis unit should be 
abl°, wh^n ^r equirod ^ tc make available public reactions’ to specific 
issues on which government may v?ant information before formulating 
its policies. 

94. The '■ esearch and . 13 efDivision also undertakes an 
analysis and assessment of public opinion trends. This is a 
duplication cf effort and an avoidable dissipation of rosources. 

In th° 'interests of efficiency and economy it should be prepared 
by cn° or the cth’ 1 ’. We ar-> cf the opinion that t v ie Division is 
b- 11 ~r equipped to propar* this round-up, • In discussing its 
functions and defining its future ^ol* lat a r we giv* reasons for 
this recemmondation. 


OH APT? 0 Ill 
PIB 1 s Services 

9i. We now examine in greater q ,tail Pi.3 r s handouos, feature 

articles and cth^r written --oleases as also, photographs issued. 
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96. 'Quantitatively the flew of material is considerably the**® 
ia hardly any attempt to-limit its output to important mattes, Thi 
in itself detract? from^h* .impc-tanc*' the pr».*? -attaches to such 
r®l«?a?®s* S=c^ndly, they a'*» often * 0 :delayed thjat thH’* contents 
p»*oVe to b® cf little vaiu® and interest to the pm»ss. Thinly, 
th® presentation is not crntl&* mud-l«ekt'p*-^oielori and logical 
o^ganizatienv ^Ven wh^n-th- mat^dl' is usedi-it has to he hsaVily 
edited, amdrbffteh rewritten. 


9 ?*o;. 'The pr®?s atribut?® this to inadequate suphivisicn ov®r the 
wo*k of the Infcmc-ticn Officers. It ha? b»?n.suggested that one 
two ?enio > * officer® should be exclusively assigned fto suo®rvi?ery 
functions, This would not only impr-iv? th®* quality of the bureau 1 
output but aim apfiipt Junior officers t* develop 4 feel for n*ws 
and professional skill foe* its pr®*ont.*tion. 


93* .The^.jyfllue bhtt th® pr®s© attach-? to th® bureau*s releases 
can be gauged from th® svidsned of some ® enior Jou**aali?ta« UHey 
consider that it is only cc-respbndsnts who lack 'irfctiativ* and 
•nterprise to seals nowa.^nd inflation from th® ministries and 
oth?r source#, who look upto PIJ and r*ly on its *^;sa?e? for their 
despatches. Despit® hindrances from PIB, the othsnp approach the 
source/* of news; it i s ®s?®ntial tc dc so if th^yase to be of 
value to th*ir p&p®r P , This tendency c^n b® ch®ckefk .at least 
minimised, if PIB prov® it? usofuln®®? to th~ proje 3 > and is able to 
report fr, S h new? and d®v®lcpm®nt? cbj®ctiv®ly and In detail, 
providing also th® background information raquir^d. It should. 
^w*v®r, be addled that the gov®rntn®nt * * r^q-sap-sp as? meant to give 
* !Li52^ , ****^ en £ 3# T ^y cannot and should net p4»v*nt th* 
inaiyiAiax Journalist -|W>m doing his own fVrr-jtins^ investigating 
and interpreting. ■■■ In the interest of consistency qjbd to- ®UbKUoat® 
contradiction® in news culled from different mihi«t*init. 'the' bur^u 
shouid b® ,plac®d in a po?itir n tc function effectively as co¬ 
ordinator. and spokesman of gov=rnment. . Thi® wa.« th* purpoa® for 
creating a central agency and it has to b® fulfillef. 


land- 99. Th® handouts iesu»d by th* bu^jai arh not confined to report- 

■■ * ln ® day to day ®v®nts. Th®y also <*iv® information and publicity 

on matter* of national impo-tinc® euch as th® consul. g*n*rai 

?K a S ? t ir' 1 V t !r ;tc. Th® majority cf witj^ies ecnairi-.r 

that th^ h^nanut3 v T anting in infmratirn, study; rbl^ctivit^ 
and even immediacy, and sr m ®thing should be d®ne t* ? iticr®as® th-fr 
utility to the pre«? and th®. public. 


ICO* «®w* ag®nci®» and others d®pendent i-n PIB fr* official 
announcements complain that the vcium® cf r~i^ a ?®s ia? incr«a?®- c C 

oM 31 ^^ 17 in ^ c ° nt y ' a ~ s that it: iTnpos®d an‘almost intcW- 

C ?K thaW 4 t<N u- , i£J ^ ?dit th? *at®risi transmisae on. 
S aII^JFLu t i r ’? is hanil y Justification for giving publdeity 
to all ministerial pronouncements in ext®nac. The bu^au Phcul'’ 

^ s®].®cti v -^sense in r-pc^ing them, giving jonlv th® sub- 
cf th? iwP»^*nt on®«,. an ®xcepticn being, ma^e wh®n. for 
major policy^ ?C>1 a? Q ?i y es a coh®r3rrt ^xpro^^ion of a 
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101, w*r 3 told that -Informaticn Officers sometimes hand ov , ? w 
w^tt^n wat*rfal, which is heavily bia.*secj* to selected correspondents 
ca controversial matto^s and for which neither they nor th = minlst'iry 
on who*e behalf it; is issued accept responsibility, We d*pr*cate 
thes* tendencies-and th* gcvsT-nm*nt should issue suitable instruc¬ 
tions to p**=>vent them’, 

102, The Press Commi>esicn has commented disparagingly cn the 
bureauts tendency to release material which is id the nature,of’ 
publicity for individual ministers rather than the activities * 
cf tVir■ ministries,. But this exhortation hop b'*n largely 
disregarded and the tendency tc indulge in personalised publi¬ 
city still persists. 

103, W consider that the release cf a large volume of 
mat-rial cf negligible news value is a waste cf public funds, 
similarly, th-re is no purpose in spending time, money and 
effort in taking out copies of ^advance’ texts, cf speech as when, 
as is frequent, they ar~ distributed long after they have been 
mada. 

104, The laigua<?e cf the- handouts in English has also come in 
for criticism. It ir said that it is official, and stilted, 
mor= lilt- a Secretariat minut- than a pr^-ss release, The hand- 
cuts have to b> in simple language and supported by sufficient 
factual mate’d.al and data to enable th'ir rachrp tc understand 
and a? 3 imilat.e their import. Conscious of its shortcoming®, 
the bureau-is now considering th* establishment cf a Central 
Copy Desk through which all «>l*ap?.e should be routed. This 
unit, it , is sxp^cte j, would be able to ex-'^ci editorial 
functions and-regulate and co-ordinate th- flow of material. 

The PIB con* id->r* that this Desk should be manned by experienr 
cod w-writs men working in two shifts. We r odors* this 
suggestion, particularly as the editing of the material would 
make PIS rsi^ase* mom concise and to-the point. 

105, Th 0 staff of PIB has. suggested that to ensure uni¬ 
formity in spelling, punctuation, typing, ®tc., a 'Style B^ok* 
for technical officers and a 'Guide Book' for typists and dis¬ 
tribution section should be prepared, W= consider this 
suggestion worth-while and support it. 

106, $he features and ether article* of the bureau have Features , 

besn sttsteatised as dull, indifferent in language and lacking ~~ 

ia topicality. They are neither imaginative nor -subtle in 

th^ir pr-s^ntatiqn and,, therefor*, th--y largely fail to carry 
conviction-with the riders. Th° ministries which insivst on 
clearing.features which relate to their work am to b* h*id 
partly rasponsibla. Their intervention introduces a flavour 
of propaganda and often make* an interesting feature into a 
dull recital, 

107, PIB itself is awam. that its sporadic features have not 
proved attractive. It considers that nth ey should not b* res¬ 
tricted only to conventional occasions lik° Indepondence Day 
and international conferences, =tc., but should be mo-r* 
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frequent, *»b»*acinf? wcr? topical, Informative an®, educative t 
tMwhn* To irrrp-^v- quality and app al St ®hqUl<lijiave fre?dcm 
cb commission ccmn't^nt and kgovil-'d^dbl' 4 w^t.i»*l wflr rj 
necessary to pr-a pa r* t*r articles, But it aut hority to 

enlarge its foatu'- production nor hg s any disc»rireion to <*mjxLoy 
outside writ st without a disp r, nsatiorv from the: itttni•’try; It 
is only during th' 5 emergency that a'special di sSP'Ksatien to ; -use 
outsides was given, We reecmrnena that th~ PI0E anould be 
invest'd with authority' on £uoh questions which aer* .incidental 
to the efficient day to day Wcrkinv of "the huriw*. 

108, The Ministry of external Affair^, as a clfimfc o f th=* 
bureau, eons id ?r<5 that the special f'atu^s op Peeasions like 
Independence Day do hot haVeany appeal in fcr"*ie«j eoua$ri<»jjr 
except in our,Immediate neighbouring on^s and tftap they, 
as well b> discontinued, We do riot c o ns id e r th at •* *hi a ~ attitude 
is justified, The bureau can hardly b^ '»xp?et^d lo prepare 
different versions for diff*rj»nt regions, It dCe* not hav 0 the 
n'cessary ar-a specialisation. It should be ‘the responsibility 
of th ? ^xt^rnal Publicity Division and th* 5 Information Officers 
in th-> atabassios abroad-to edit, adapt and T-shap-''the basic 
material, 

109, The Vidyalankar Committee has r*command d that the 
feature s'rvica.e must b-= str^ncrth^n^d and extends* to cover the 
n=eds of r-gicnal n^wspap^r,. and periodicals, fh« Committ*a 

on Small Wewspaperg.has also supported this r*cowi§-»ndEtion, And 
we now add our support to t h= w^isrht of th* r^fcoimsendations of 
th~se two independent committees and tmst th&t .will be 

taken more seriously by government, 

110, We appreciate that this expansion will caJLlt.ifcr -addi¬ 
tional feature writers in th 11 regj 0 n«- and provi^C^i will have to 
be made to allow them to tr ^v^l around to '6olI~ct kasterial and 
acquire background knowledge. But w- eons id r th^tl all this 
should b- brought within th? swg-*p of’th~ ration *3$ ttsticti we hav 
recommended to give a new look and a rrw purpose, tp th^ feature 
unit. 

aekgrcundlll. Background material is essrftial for journalists, news*- 

aterjax; papers and periodicals and it is die of the basdq functions of 

PIB to - provide it In depth. The bureau prevd its^ability to do 
so competently during tha Kutch operations but “ffbrts such as 
thepe are spasmodic and not sustained. For example, we 
told that the background material on the tripartite ccnferrncs 
h?ld in Delhi in October 1^66 was issued by PIB lopg aft-r th? 
Yugoslav embassy had distributed excellent material.' It is 
difficult to appreciate this lapse. It was known for months 
th3t the conference would be held in D-lhi towards th® latter 
part of the ye =r, A Tange me at s should hsv° been taken in hand 
for the preparation and distribution of material. Wfc ahead of 
th’ mating to enhance it3 value. Official wltn4=^?s, however, 
claim that PIB *s compilation Was excellent and largely avaH n d 
of. ^ven accepting this claim w^ cannot condone t>» d^lay. 

We wer 3 given other examples when th^ pre#.^ BS d to obtain 
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material .from foreign embassies and agencie a.because • 'PIB was 
unable to supply it in time . It was ®v°n allseed t>iat in 
gome" instances; the material ultimately: ^el®as*d by PIP was 
nothing mor? than a ; ->*eproduction of mate-rial obtained 
ea^li^-r from °mbasgv sources. 

113, We consider that all this-is du° to unimaginative 
placing. The. bureau should-develop-a sense of anticipa¬ 
tion jof major. »vents and -requisition necessary background 
material from the Research and ^efe-^ ice Division and' 
docket it for release when the" need arises. 

114, Her* We must comment on the get-up of the r-l®ases General 

issued by PtB. They aro untidy, partly legible and contain 

many typographical errors, Th® g = t-up of th® material compares 
most unfavourably with releases made even ,in India by th® 

United States Information Service and the British Information 
Service. The reason for this deficiency is that PIB has not 
got modern equipment* typewriters and duplicators. We recommend 
that PIB should be r*-equipp=d; it will then be. able not only 
to give a quicker service but also a neater pro goutation. It 
would alsb- be necessary to use better quality paper, attrac¬ 
tive covers!, etc. We would endorse' PIB’s suggestion that 
all material which is required for reference and record 
Should be printed as in other countries. It would be more 
Economical and yet more attractive. 

115, PIB is responsible for a rvan sung photo coverage of Photo 

important ev«vits and for distributin' 3, news and feature Service 

photographs 1 to t'he .press to supplement and illustrate textual 
material issued.. It also maintains an ebonoid service for 

small newspapers which do not have resources to make blocks, 
from photo-prints. For these purposes it has to requisition 
photographs and print* from the Photo Division which is not a 
part of .PIB, 

116, Till 1959, all the m®dia units of the Ministry of 

Info "-mat ion and Broadcasting hsd th®ir own photo units, by far 
th® largest- being the. PIB oh®. . All th®*e units w:®ro integrated 
in that y®ar to form the Photo Division as a common .service 
agency, and it becam® 'a subordinate office of th° Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting. 

117, The pooling of r®sources was expected to.lead to economy, 
improve th® quality of work done ^nd provide -a more efficient 
service to the media units,. The • reconstituted Photo Division 
assumed responsibility for all photographic assignments, the 
purchase, maintenance'and accountirgr of all photographic 
material and equipment, rep^oduc tion, research and experimental 
work and th® maintenance of a centralised library of. negatives. 

It meets th® ‘ photographic raqui^ement * of exhibitions organis®d 
by th® diff®ront minist^i°s and until recently .supplied photo¬ 
graph* to the Department of Tourism for its various publicity 
pfrtn^hlets. It also pro dupes picture 'postcards and s®lls these 
as well as photographs to the public. 
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118. The Fhotp Division is administer^ by a Chief Photo Office**. 
In addition, it employs a staff of 17 photographer*, all located in 
Delhi, PIB along with other media unite places indents on it which 
it is required to meet without ‘ a x < *’*ci9in/? any discretion. 

119. It now remains for us to examine the extent to whieh the 

F urposes, for which a centralised unit was set up, ha&ve been ful- 
illed. In our repo*t on Advertising and Visual Publicity, we have 
dealt with the complaint of the Dir®otorat® of Adv’—tAsir^? and 
Visual Publicity that photographs taken by th=» Photo division a-e 
mainly of topical interest and do not meet the ~eQulrpments of the 
exhibitions the Di**aeto**ate of Advertising and Visual^ Publicity 
arranges and even for illustrating the texts of different folders 
and pamphlets it issues on matt®**^ of national importance. We had 
recommended that on® or two experienced photo graph**** from the 
division’s Pool should be detaehed and assigned ror whole-time duty 
with the Directorate of Advertising and Visual Publicity, This 
alone would ensure that its specialised needs am metifully and in 
time^ leading also in the process to the development df necessary 
expertise in the photographers deputed. 

120. We new examine the complaint of PIB in regard to the func¬ 
tioning of the Photo Division. The major complaint of PIB is that 
while it has responsibility for photo publicity it has? no control 
ever the ageriey producing the publicity material. This# divor*® of 
authority and responsibility is not conducive to efficiency and, 
economy. PIB is not always able to obtain suitable ns^S photographs 
on topical subjects and ’•®l»as? them in time to be of lvalue to the 
press. 

121, The Photo Division explained that complaints arise because 
of flaw9 in administrative a**—.angements, further that An any case it 
has not adequate equipment, staff and accommodation. Pbr example, 
it has to rely on PIB to provide transport when needed for covering 
important news events and if transport is not available, all the 
arrangements are thrown out of gear. 

122, Before we make our observations on the organisational aspect, 
we shoyld examine the quality and character of PIB’s phpto publicity, 
taking $6t» of complaints made to us. W® find that thefe ia a bias 
in fawur of news photos and a failu^*® to produce necaspary illus¬ 
tration® fo- feature®. Ninety to ninety-five p®r cent bf its work 
relates to news and only five to ten per cent to the f®atu~®s. 

Thirty p®r cent of news photos and eighty per cent of ttte feature 
photos ar» accepted for distribution. Of th® photos taken every day 
three or four aro selected as suitable for release and. about 250 
prints are made of each for distribution. There has besjn a con* 
siderable inc~ap° in the division’s output; about 1,50*000 prints 
were issued in 1957-58, the number had increased nearly *fiv®-fold to 
7,38,000 in 1965-66 and it must b® even moro now. 

123. The press has many complaints about the photo service. They 
relate not so much to technical quality a? to the subjects chosen. 
Often enough an important person la the centre of.tHff ihwts rather 
than the project or function which he inaugurates or 1* which he 
participates. The main purpose of living publicity to 1* is thus 
lost. 
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1^4* GommivSgion ha? dapr®cat®d this tendency to concen- 

, on pai»f?6?ial public ity, but' this ha? not produced any results, 
T-h^c-P^ase;‘-.<jutlb o ■•’"iffhtly points 6ut t hat the photo 'service . should ' 

COticantrat® on material whic h could be used to illustrat® the t®xts 
of events which the press consider** important = nough to yeport, It 
should f - likewise supply relevant sketches, maps and graphs. The 
photos r=»ioa?ed should be prop®rly ®dit=d and should have adequate 
captions, the .names of -people appealing should be given, and ;itf the 
correct o^de.r* This is not always the ease now': 

125. Aft®r a random sampling’cf FTB T(9 releases end an analysis Of* 
th* photogr,aphs, we endorse tKe complaint that the selection of sub*-, 
^ect . hot "made' with judgment and discretion. Fifty to sixty 
p*r . C o 3 t’of the news photograph^ r=iat® to ministers 1 activities and, 
important, yi^ito’"s. Th°ir attendance at diff®r®nt functions is': 
photographed a s a matter of -^outin® even though these may hav® no 
news value. It has b®come customary for the Information Officers 
attach®d. to various ministries to requisition - , *,as a matter of course 
the phptb servi C a for exten«iv® coverage of ministerial "and ; of ficial 
activities,* 

12A, 'We have seen the instructions relatin'* : to photo publicity in 
PIB Technical Publicity T 'ules. Detail®d instructions exist on the 
flatur® -and extent of coverage to b® provid®d; their observance would 
have pref,®nted pro sent misuse. It is ® vident that the instructions 
aro nob, be ing follow®d by th® Information Officer?'.nor am they 
being jiTo^ced by the- s®nior staff, It has b®en suff®?ted that 4fhe 
PIO ie unable to discretion becaus® he too fe®ls be might 

offend people higher up. It is n®c®~s-ry } therefor^ that q , ov®rnm®nt 
should draw the attention of requisitioning authorities to the 
principles prescribed and also make it cl®ar to officers that viola¬ 
tion of the instructions'would b® penalis®d, Thi® alone would put'a 
rostreint oh th® ministries. 

127. We also told that as many as 500 prints are roquisitidned 
ev®ry day by the Ministry .of gxt®rnal Affairs for supply to missions 
abroad for publicity purpo*®.®, Th®r® is no information of h'ow many 
ef th®se print s, sr-> us®d by th~- foreign pres? or distributed abroad, 
or, for th® matter of that, wh*th®r they are always sent out by the; 
ministry. W® urg= .that a hi<?h-l=v®l review should b® mad® in colla¬ 
boration with the external Affair® Mini®try to mihimia® this demand 
on th® exiguous resources of th® Photo Division, 

128. We cannot stress too strongly th® importance of exercising 
diecr®tion and economy, ^aw film and oth®r photographic goods -as® 
not produced in India and their indiscriminate use constitut®? a 
drain which is c®rtainly pr®v®ntibl®. 

129. Ws ®ndors® the susg® e tion of PIB that two or thrg® his*h- 
l®vel photograph®r? should b® delegated for work on illustrating 
special features. The undua emphasis qji n®ws' photograph.® should 
b® siven up and- a cornet balance established. b®tween news and 
f®ature photographs. After all, newspapers apd news anwici®.® as? 
supposed to hav® th®ir own arvangem^nt for getting news photo¬ 
graphs., W® also consider that specialization should .be 
®ncouras?®d. 
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130. V* also >nde-rg® the ^u^a^tlon that th^ Ghief Photo, 

Of fi$bgp* should b ; » rsllrvViiof his adroini^t^atlyi r-^ppoh^ibill 

t-hat hg- can giv-e mcr** trim^'and' attention; to th® 
SdpeWisionof th® technical wo-de of' his staff,. 

131. We should da pleats the p*r *sent ten&anqyfso limit 
cov^-^&g^ to -’v^ntf in and around Dslhi. The mwalahka^ 
Committee has touched upon the need to dspiqt- r-*i k pnel.®y=nt?v- 
It is only- wha n PlB ser\d:is'Out a photographer wim the Prims V. 
Minister or v«?oi*>» ot h^r senior minister that r^ypnal it’ms. are 
incliwlfdnlh PIB’s relays*** otherwise they ar*' wnored* This' 
deficiency should, b® removed by .posting pho^ograaans-.-p at 
important o®nt-~»s a? ®3rly :’a?r po'«rttfbisi . If t V bureau cannot 
afford many fu^l-tim* staff phdto^Sph®^? in 't^'ss rV^ions, it 
should.us-» local photo^aDhr^s on a oorwns < **cial'.' 

Photo 132, -Th* photo library which maintains a stdefif'hf ^bho^tographjS 

lah^ary. both 'for r ->eord, and issue is not ‘under th” oorif*#!-*^ tn?, ?h$£& 
Division but is a part o f PIB. It'fia in cha^g^ atf 
tion 'Officer. i ; t‘ has accumulated over five la3chffc •^•photqViaphc 
ini obeut 15,000 a**® being o-ddsd-eV’ry y®:.* r , iPh*' .library 
service is int.gncUd t or local pneb;£©r<®ish co^hsSt^ynt^.ind 
for m a sting recj[ue a tjs for photos from. neigspap®***; ^periodic ais 
and pUbliJ#jers r both inside and outride th? country* It is 
also thg sourc® of photographs for .rll o\i* misSltfnS abroad., 
Sitfdl::riyj all m®dia units r !obt: in thsi’- r^^i^B^ts 
th* photo, lib^E-^y wh’th^-fo^*- public^ifen vtsiltl ibublicity 
and axhibitions^ 

133.. Th?Jlibrary-, as it is npvrorff?mi^d, in hM’d^y 4*1? ,tq. 
s®rvs,th®'purposes for which it was >»atabiish®d. s In the xl^st 
place, photographs from th® Photo Division -.re. n<$L rhn% tp ths 
libr,-77y soon -ft®r they .ar* t*ken. -Thers is .a, t t and. 

euToiitr photographs. wh°n demand ad - cannot b® m a cfe r®^<&ly luyail- 
able. TV indexing is indifferent Und it i s, di,£locgt'b 
a photograph and to supply it on r~q U -»<rt. Anoth-f* daficisdcy ie 
that proper captions not attached to the jpbjDtt)graphs and 
th^-ra. is. no,, qrp^o-indexing to- facilitate the. r. i&v&n,f<$r a. ' 
wanted pictur«. 

134. The- mounting of: photographs in album” na^ jfcllen heuvily 

in arrearp. As many, as 50,GC0‘ fh6to"griphs c« ’J.yj:hg abound to 
bs put. into albums, ?ec«nt photographsjsiv-i- ystT.py p® classified, 
and for them cannot thu^ b® Complied wit!i ’Xp-'dltibunly 

135. B^caus- of th® accent on topicality, n’wl& ^oto^|apha 

ar> not in demand,aft*r a abort lapse of tim®, "‘A prqc?‘3s of 
w®ading out Wouldj therafors, ireli®v« 'the PIB 1 * 

limited storage accoramod«tion. • . Similarly, ‘impo^ii^hjftppsqts oi 
many dgvslojwi-'ntal projgets ; ars 1 not dovr^fd^^ysthnaniidSlllii,' 
th* e^sijt necessary , or ;b-^?u?bb 'UP to d '* r r? suit, ' th 

photoigraph” retained' several yearg old, Th^yimay hay? a 

historical v<|ju-s # ,jbuct ,&**. not q€ any ''‘W*2& .aVftin,- a. 

weeding ofettw ;«*&*¥!«*. i«t tr® »dadthat - th? 
number-pf pRpto:rra.phs to o« indexed-and retaihMf 3 ftoUld b® 
drastically reduced. 
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136. The library Ip located in crump'd quartth" 1 re is not 
snou^i space for shelve? and no facilities ^xl^t for visitors, 

TtprA is no train'd librarian and 3 ’■»■'»f 3 -^nc 3 assistant looks 
aftthe library on a part-time b=-.si~, If 3 consider that the 
bousing and working of th^ library should be r-i„crg£>ni.sed with, 
adequat" et.-.ff and modern equipment tc -’iv"- both efficiency 
and economy. 

137* A me jor sugs^rticn for th" 5 ^■ , - 0 '"ganI^..ticn of the photo 
a-s'r-V’ic* is that th" Photo Division and th’ library should ba 
b^oueht under. unified control* Two alt■'■^n. ; tiv--p' puts-'* t th?m- 
Tiret*, th“ merged organization should continue to b~ a 
*»pftrgt'e unit, und ?r th" ministry o" alternatively it should ba 
transf-jT>-K-d to. the major u^^”, PIB. Th^ balance of advantage, 
in.ou- view, li^s in placing it under* th- administrative con¬ 
trol of PIB, but th~ deployment of photographer^ should b~ on 
th- lin~ c of our '-‘corr^'nd tion^ in our report on Advertising, 
and Visual Publicity, W" coisidsr that th" same p-^ipcipl 3 
should b" ext"nd 3 d to th' Publications Division, Tils would 
on jth^. on" hand ^et-in. all th" 1 - advantages of pooling of 
^'oire?,' and on the oth^r me ?t th"> sp-ci?li~^d 'of the 

©th?-* media units und is* th’ control of the Ministry of 
Informstion arid Broadensting. 

138. Before w ? conclude our ob a "rations on th"- i^hoto Diyisiqp 
w a wou]Ld u’lg- very stronfily that PIB should opiate in future' bn 
a s«irctiV 3 basis and curtail h^jvily its p^-s^nt' output of 
jftqtq*, concentrating on qualit..tiv irm'-cv-m-nt r-..th'r than, as 
now, on quantitative "output. Thi" would also facilitate b'-tte-r 
utilization of r’your c?•?, a wide’- cov 2 '-^') of -v^ntd and add to 
its utility and p^-stige. 

139. Similarly, it should draw up a ^r-t^ict : "d list of papers 

to whom s photo s'^vica should be pnevid-ed. Step- should b~ 
tak®n fo-s u-sing t.h" dio phcto s'^vicy to -^939 like 

Bombay,- Calcutta and Madras. 

140. A section of the p^^ss has ^is-sd the question whctnsr 
it is n"cas-si.ry to make a f^ee supply of photographs to th° 
newspapers. All lprog>- n'vsptp'”«- have th^ir own stuff photo¬ 
grapher* and a-se not ordinarily ints^rt-d in th" bu^au 1 ^ 
f'haeis and printing a picture in common with all other news¬ 
papers, If any pr?.rticul.-’.r photo is needed by them, they should 
ask and pay for it, Tvep fc■*- medium-siz' newspaper*, it is 
U'-gsd -tha-t fr-eo supply should be discontinu'd, Th’S' 
profit-making 'nt^jripr* a»nd, if a newspaper can afford, to 
sp^nd ^s: 10 to ^s: 12 for making a block, it c>n easily pay 
^s: 3 to ^s; 5 fo" a PIB photograph that it u' 5 ' 10 ; Som" 

journalists also s U gg ? jrt that th? free supply of picture,e by 

PIB has hamp'r^d tv growth of pr 0 fe^sional new® came^am-n ip 
th - country, it should be discontinued, in ‘any ^V'nt curtailed. 

141. Ws do not agr--j that the photo se-^ V i c -> should be dis¬ 
continued, PIB exists to_ give infom*.-:tion about governmental 
activiti's and it cannot dispense with illustrative material 
which should go with it. The 'ue.r^tion of restricting th? 
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fr*^ ^vi C“? t how®v®r, da s®ry®s conoid option and sh'obld b® exjftored 
in consultation with the pr®ss. 

^bonold 142. W® hav® earli-r nrntion®d that the ebonoii service of PIB 

yrvice . has b®®n of valu® to .small n®wspap®r? whic*| hav® no 

r^eourc®s to make necessary blocks from PIB photographs. The 
c ®rvice has prov®d particularly popular with th® Indian language 
P’-ns.c and has th® potential of projecting achievement it of planned 
development in small urban and rural communities. But; though the 
usefulness of th® service has b®en fully established, fit is unabl® 
without expansion and rationalisation to meet all demands on it. 

143. Some of th? State Qov®rnTr®nts have oomplain®d that th® supply 
in th®ir ■»»*gion® is insufficient and should be augmented $ arrangem®nt 
should also b® made for th®ir mor- timely r®lease, ‘Swr* witnesses 

go to th® extent of eu' r g®*ting that th' 5 service shouldtbe expanded to 
the extent necessary *v®n if it involves a curtailment? of th® photo 
s^rvica. Th -4 us®fulness of th -1 ®bonoid service is not in doubt whil 
that of the photo service is. 

144. W® wer* giv®n to understand that an eboiioid block can give 
about 5,000 satisfactory prints. On® block could thus; suffice for a 
smatl paper with a circulation 6f approximately 5,00C ind two blocks 
would b= n^cessa'-y for papers and p®’-l od ic als with a circulation upto 
10,000. In our vi®w all'such n®wspap®r S and periodicals should be 
supplied with gbonoid blocks provided, .of course, that*th?y com® out 
regularly and maintain certain journalistic standards. It is not 
necessary to provide th®m to pap®r? with larger circulation, as they 
should b® able to afford to sr>end ^s: 10 to ’s; 12/- on preparing a 
block. Whil® assistant to small papers is. legitimate*?we do not 
approv® of 3poon-f®edine tho®® which should be abl® to stand on th®i®’ 
f®~t. 


145. At pr^>e->nt th® PIB issues about 4,000 ebonoid blocks per month 
of about six to nine pictures, to about 1*600 recipient*. The number 
of dailies with a known circulation below 5,000 is approximately 213 
and of periodic ale dealing with cu^nt affair* about 1.200. The 
number of daili®s and periodicals with a known circulation between 
5,000 to 10,000 is 105 and 101 r^*p=ctiv®ly. If th® supply of ®bonci 
blocks to nap-r^ with a circulation above 10,000 is discontinued, 3t 
should be possibl® for th® PIB to supply ^bonoid block site all small 
n®wsp^p®r* and periodicals, which ar~. worth assisting, Without muon 
additional cost. 

146. Our remarks about the photo service on,th type and class of 
illustrations to b® supplied apply ®aually to'th® ebonoid servic®. 
Th®y should have n®ws value and b® 01 int=ra<rt. Maps aid graphs 
which facilitate th® understanding of th® textual material should 
also b 9 suppli®d. The ebonoid s®rvice Should concentrate on f°atu 
photo graphs t o populari^^ th®. d evelopmsntal schem®s anti enlist 
public co-operation. 

147. S=v®ral of tb®sa suggestions have been endorsed; tjr the inquiry 
Committee on Small W®wspsiper*, Whil® , according to all ksseasments 
including our own, th® ebonoid service should b® gonsid^ably 
increased, PIB ha® r^p,.-,canted that inst®ad of an expatwon it has 
had to heavily curtail th® s®rvice b®cause of shortage c» foreign 
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exchapge. Attaching the importance that we do to this service,, we 
would recommend that until the foreign exchange position improves 
considerably there should be a reduction in the import of film and 
other photographic material to release foreign exchange for 
importing ebonoid material; in our view this is possible without 
curtailing the utility of the photo service. 

143. To sum up we recommend that : 

a) The photo library should be merged in the Fhoto Division 
which should be transferred to the control of PIB. 

b) One or two photographers from the pool should be deputed 
to the Directorate of Advertising and Visual Publicity and 
the Publications Division on a whole-time basis, using thb 
facilities of the united organization. Regional 
coverage should be organized by locating photographers 

at important centres, 

c) The tendency to concentrate on topical events and focus an 
minister!al activity should be curbed. Features should be 
adequately covered by two or more photographers specially 
assigned to the work. 

d) The output of PIB should be drastically reduced and 
rationalized. The number of newspapers on the distribu¬ 
tion list should be similarly reduced. The question of 
restricting free supplies should be examined and the 
ebonoid service should be expanded as suggested. 


CHAFTT? IV 
THF SF^VICT 

149, Basic to effective communication - whether through the press 
or the radio or visual media - is an efficient research and 
reference service. This service, today being rendered by the 
Research- and Reference Division, is handicapped by paucity of 
resources arid trained personnel, inadequate library and documenta¬ 
tion facilities and insignificant research and evaluation programmes 
It is in this context that the future shape of the Research and 
Reference Division needs to be examined. 

150. The main functions of the division are to brinsr out certain 
publications such as ’India - A Reference Annual', to issue ’Back¬ 
ground to the News’, a bi-weekly service which gives the background 
to selected items of current interest and is intended to serve as 
source mate^al for the media units of the Information and 
Broadcasting Ministry, including the PIB, and to issue monthly 
Press and Film Bulletins. During the emergency it started a 
Diary of Events, containing a factual record of day-to-day 
developments. It also undertakes comparative studies of the 
organization of mass media of communication in other countries 

and of methods of publicity there. It maintains an index of 
selected news items and articles from one daily paper'and 
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clippings on national and international affairs from ten Indian 
newspapers. Selected articles from about forty periodicals are also 
indexed, The documentation unit maintains official'releases of the 
government and of some of.the foreign embassies. The division 
o'ccasipnaiiy undertakes publicity surveys, e.m., it conducted an 
all-India survey of the .impact-.of, Five-Year Plan publicity provided 
V the different media. ‘It .hftS. a -library ,af -25.,C^Q; Tpoqka which is 
expecteu to serve tne. reference needs of an the medSLa units of the 
Ministry and of accredited press correspondents. It is also called 
upon to undertake several ad hroc assignments for the Ministry and 
its media units end other rpTnTstries of the Governmejit of India. 

151. ( "'ur discussions with officials and the evidence led before 

us by representatives of the press have brought to notice deficien¬ 
cies in record to the following: 

a) The functions of the Research and ^efsreacs Division have 
never been clearly defined. In the absence of such An enunciation 
of its functions, the division has been, called upon to undertake 
numerous miscellaneous end _ad hoc assignments, not only by the 
Ministry of Information and Bmcadc a sting and its media units but 
also by other ministries. This has not only hampered the normal 
functioning"of the division but has thrown a disproportionate 
burden oh the limited staff which has remained unchanged since 
1950, A stage has been cached when the division is unable to 
prepare much needed background material when it is urgently required 

b) While ad hoc studies are undertaken on specific subjects 
there is no machinery for continuous study of national problems in 
general'and c ommunication studies.-in particular. Much of the work 
the division has so ; f &r undertaken has proved to be' df only ephemera 
value and of little use e-e background material at a later stage. 

c) The absence of integration of certain services, such as 
the compilation of press, Public, atri political. .onini<%) jtronds:, 
results in-a number of units undertaking the same activity; The fib 
the Research and Reference . Civ i si on, the Monitorin'? Service..of All 
India ^adio, the Field 1 Publicity Directorate .are all engaged in 
a«sessing public opinion'-tr rids. Thera is no inter-media’effort 

at f’rsssnt. of co -.pllinm and co-ordinating the ’ , ? 3 hatcfj' undertaken 
and of properly ai scorning'the trends to be token nOt% of 

d) The division has at present neither th^ resources nor the 
facilities to collect ell significant comments on India and Indian 
affairs in Indian and foreign journals* An intelligent analysis of 
these comments and criticisms would be invaluable to policy makers, 
programme planners, etc, 

o) There is no effort at present to collect and sunply to u b.-\ 
media units, and also to Indian missions-abroad-, material suitable 
for counter-propaganda, Fr'oper institutional co-ordination with 
the Historical Division of the Ministry of External-Affairs has ot 
been established. 

f) The division baa not .been able to prepare efld maintain e 
comprehensive'collection of up-to-date biographies of ^prominent 
Indians, living and dead 
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g) ’India - A Reference Annual’, although popular and useful, 
does not giva sufficient info nation on developments in the .States 
of the Indian Union. 

h) Although the division is expected to serve as an archive 
for the Ministry, it has no facilities for maintaining press clipp¬ 
ings on an extensive and systematic basis. The number of papers 
available to it is very limited. .The PIB also maintains a «lipping 
sectidn involving unnecessary duplication. In the absence of micro¬ 
filming faeilitie s mate^al is destroyed in the PIB after three years. 
Thus, neither the Research and ^efe^ence Division nor the PIB has a 
proper, permanent record of clippings, There is also no regular 
flow of government publications to the division. 

i) Indexing*©f. news items in the T, ese& r, ch and Reference 
Division is not comprehensive, it beine confined at present to 
indexing of one newspaper only. 

j) Although the division is expected to serve all media units, 
each of them also maintains & library and reference service. While 
this has resulted in waste of scarce financial resources on boqks, 
periodicals, staff, etc,, none of the units has been able to organise 
& well-equipped library and reference service, 

k) For want of adequate facilities the division has been 
unable to undertake any significant communication research. 

l) The posting of Central Information Service personnel as 
research staff has not always been governed by the aptitudes and 
qualif ications of personnel. 

152, As in the ease of many other spheres of activity of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, very little thought has been given to the planning., 
adequate staffing and financing of an important unit like the 
^esear-ch and ^efe^ence Division on which the effectiveness of govern¬ 
ment publicity depends. It is no wonder, therefore,' that the 
division is unable to fulfil its purpose at pi-esent and the. staff of 
the division feels frustrated and discontented because it is not able 
to function effectively, 

153* We ’are of the opinion that research, reference, library arid 
documentation services now dispersed in many units should be 
coalesced to form a single orgaiizetion. The functions of this 
unit should be clearly defined and ad hoc work of various types 
antiquated to the present Research arxT Reference Division, not onl> 
by tit? Ministry of Information and Broadcasting but by others, 

Should not be allowed to interfere with its regular and prescribed 
functions, 

154» There must be scope for continuous studies on important 
problems so that the material that the Divisi.on issues is of 
utility to the press and to other media units. We would also 
suggest that all referencing and research work and analysis of 
press, public and political opinion done in the various units of 
the Information and Broadcasting Ministry should be centralised in 
this Division, It would be best to have one well-apnointed unit 
rather than three or four scattered units, none of which is 
suitably staffed or otherwise equipped to function effectively. 

The analytical studies should identify areas of unrest- so that 
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the information and publicity apparatus of the gove*?nit&nt, instead 
of be in? caught unawares, is able to plan intelligently in antici¬ 
pation of criticism and resistance to government policies. 

155. A well-equipped library j.g indispensable for reference work. 

A sufficient number of newspapers, books, micro-filming equipment, 
and all the facilities which m^crarded as essential; in any good 
reference library should, therefore, be made available. While the 
media units may have small allocations for purchasing specialised 
books necesri-.ry for thai r day-to-day work, th n bulk of the budget 
for the purchase of magazines and books should be allocated to the 
Division. In view of devaluation, the rising rm.c?3 of books, and 
increasing number of publications, this budget will have to be 
suitably increased, 

156. The staffing of the Research and Reference Division requires 
careful consideration. At present the Central Information. Service 
is the sdurce from which research and reference officers and staff 
ara drawn. This iernoreg the fact that r?search work requires a 
particular aptitude and training. The most intelligent persons do 
not necessarily make good ras ; arch scholars. It may be th^t from 
within the Central Information Service a sufficient number of officers 
can be- found with the requisite qualifications. If so, we consider 
tfcftt they should be posted at least for a period cf sevfcn years 
continuously in the Research and Reference Division. Promotions 
should be made available to them according to their seniority with¬ 
out having to be shifted from the unit. 

157. It retrains, however, to consider whether this re-organised 
unit should continue to be a subordinate office under tins Ministry 

of Information and Broadcasting or whether it should be placed under 
one of the media units of communication* We have in an earlier 
report touched upon the imperative of creating a cell for co-ordina¬ 
ting the information policy of government as a whole and for 
decidin'? which particular medium, or a number of them, should be 
commissioned and harmonised to propagate a jarticular objective of 
state. We would develop this concept more fully in our final report 
on co-ordination and would content ourselves by observing that it 
would be best to place the p es-^rch and Reference Diviiicn under it. 

r^ We. Information centres set up in the States have ty fulfil the 

on functions of the Research and Reference Division at tha State-level 
res , on a reduced scale. Th^se centres am sit her run entirely by the 
PIB or on a cost-sherin/» basis with the state Information Depart¬ 
ment, Recently, the Government of India ha^e informed t^e state 
Governments that they are unable to continue financial participation 
to the extent of fifty per cent which was hitherto provided for this 
type of centre. The State Governments consider that unless such 
financial assistance is available as before they would not be in a 
position to maintain the centres on their own. Sev-rsi of the State 
Governments have, therefore, urged that fifty per cent oft the cost 
or- not only the existing centrog but also of the ones flfcoiboasd 
should be met by the Centre. 

159. Some of the State Gqveriments h-ve also pointed ou£ that tha 
working of -these Information Centrog needs improvement. *ainly due 
to financial stringency it h e not been possible to build up good 
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libraries, capable of providing adequate referonce services. With 
greater financial assistance from the Government of India it would 
be possible’to develop these centres,, Borne of the states have 
pointed out that there is only one Information Centre for the whole 
State, located Generally in the Capital. This is considered inade¬ 
quate hot only from the point of view of newspapers but also the 
general public. One State Governme nt u^ged that there is greater 
need for such Information Centres in rural areas. Under the commu¬ 
nity development administration, ther? is pro vision for running 
Inf or mation-c urn-Community centres as a social education activity. 

In the absence of trained and well-paid staff to look after t hem. 
such centres have either not b-en started or, when started,, have 
soon withered, Nor is it possible fc- the state Governments by 
themselves to finance such centres, 

160. We are aware of the tendency of the State Governments to lea|i 
heavily on the Central Government for financial assistance for 
activities which pertain and are even basic to their administrative, 
responsibilities. We £ -~e equally aware thct the resources of the • 
States a-r- not generally sufficient to sustain welfare activities. 
Thi3 position has been accepted in drawing up the Five-1 ear Plans. 

161. Attaching importance as we do to rural development and awaKen- 
ing, we consider that r ural Information Centres should be established 
arid maintained in every village which ha s a Community Centra* 
centre should be provided with a community listening set, a film 
projector, a library of government books, a collection cf reference 
hooks, a picture nailery of important projects and a few exhibits,. 

But this should be suitably phased with reference uO money available 
and the competence of the community to maintain the centra. The 
village school teacher or G^am Bevak should be placed in charge 

aft er*”^ cess ary training to handle the equipment gradually added, 

162. The centre should develop into a meeting place of village 
workers and others interested in the progress of the community. The 

;information given out should not be an the abstract but deal speci¬ 
fically with matters which are of concern to the community, such as 
th* availability of fertilisers, pesticides, improved strains of 
seeds, arri the places whe^ they aru available, the formation of co- 
on-anativ" 5 societies fo - *'-croi.it and marketing, etc, This is as 
important a facet as any other of the Plan to bring progress and 
education to rural India and should b? given the impetus it needs. 


TU.FI T_V 

^GIONAT- a ND BWhMCH OFFICES 

163. PIB is responsible for ensuring country-wide dissemination 
of official information and publicity releases. It fulfils ’this 
responsibility through regional and branch offices, nineteen in 
number, located mainly at the Capitals of the States, with tele¬ 
printer links with headquarters to enable simultaneous release 01 
news and policy statements. 

l6U. These offices have many and varied responsibilities. 

B^sid -*3 distribut ine the material received from headquarters, 
after translating it into the regional languages to the extent 
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possible, they a re raqui-ed to 'ncintein liaison with. State Informa¬ 
tion Di T *?cta*'fct=<3, promote publicity for Central Government 
offices and undertakings in the rqgion, provide answers to querieg 
of the local proq g> cov->r the visits of the Central ministers to 
their r ? oions, scrutinise all important papers and periodicals in 
their area fo** itemg of int erqst to the ministries of the Union fo-f 
transmission to them and to keep’a watch on th? reguiarity of 
publication of newspapers on behalf of th? Press ^eeistrar, They 
arq also expected to render special assistance to smaller 
regional and Indian language papers, • 

165. Before we ?3cemin'> th* competence of these offices as they 
are now organised to discharge th^se responsibilities satisfac¬ 
torily, we should dsal with the general complaints of th? smaller 
newspapers. They complain tlut they receive ctep-moijhcrly treat¬ 
ment from PIB which c oncerns itself almost ->ntir-jly vfith the mors 
important English dailies, particularly those based in Delhi. 

166. Th? smaller papers claim that they have greater opportuni¬ 
ties to inform and educate th= small town and r U ral communities. 
Yet, they am not provide! with necessary assi ^taace to do so. 
Specifically they complain that they are selected by the Regional 
and Branch Officers who hardly ever visit their offices or make 
any attempt to ascertain and meet their requirements.; We do not 
support the suggestion that it is always for the remii)nal official; 
to approach th? editors rather than for the editors tsp approach 
the officials. But the small papers should be encouraged to 

grow, and PIB should assist this process by providing viem standard 
facilities on a largo- -schl?. Thera should, howev'»r, t be no attempl 
to epoon-fe-'d them and sap their initiative. 

167. Th> general complaint'about the regional and branch offices 
is that they a — e little mo-a than post-offices, ^igh^y jeer cent o: 
the material they issue is in English; only twenty per cent is in 
translations in the r-giunal languages, as a result, ioft'i enough 
news items get delayed in their publication in the Indian lsnguag' : 
press. The diffj culti es of the pap-’-s public ed in the districts 
are even treater; news comes late and th^y have not the —?sources 
to translate material supplied in Tnclish. 

168. While accenting to somm extent the validity of these com¬ 
plaints PIB explains that as it has a small number of l»ranch 
offices, it is not abl^ to distribute its r 3 i ? ase3 ...s vexpeditiousl* 
as it would like to. We ap-ra? that unless mo”; branch* offices are 
opemd and linked by teleprint-srg with headquar.;ere, lb would not 
be possible to arrange sufficient and timely supply pf publicity 
material to the Indian language. papery more particularly those 
published in the districts. 

169. The Committee on Small Newspapers has also rjcojimanded that 
PIB should op^n offices in important newspaper centres such ae 
Allahabad, Kanpur, Agre, ^ajkot, Aurangabad and Hubli,* For publi¬ 
city in remote and problem areas, it has also recommenced branch 
offices for Tripura and Manipur, PIB considers that ^tfcse rqcom¬ 
mendations do r*>t go fy enough and that offices shoUl4 also bs 
established ' t Jubbulporq, Indo'-e , Vijayawada, Belg3Umj Kozhikode, 
Trivcndrum and Madu-ai to give it the necessary network. 
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170* Another complaint in regard to the branch offices is that they 
are- not equipped to answer p piss queries and meet demands for s pecial 
material, They have to obtain both answers and material from head- 
qu;- ■’'tsrsr; it is a time-consuming', process and often d efeats the very 
purpose for which the requests worn made. The ability of the heads 
of these offices to brief the pressmen on important events or to 
internet them has also been questioned. It h- s been su^ghsted th<?t 
wera they.to be headed by knowledgeable persons with authority, stattis 
and ability, in no case below the rank of an Information Officer, the 
position should sh‘ow improvement, 

171* It should be obvious,’ however, that opening of a large number 
of offices by itself will serve little purpose unless they a re pro¬ 
perly- equipped and staffed. We would much rgther that as.'a first 
step the exi st ing ones were provided with more competent directing 
staff, a library, literature in quantities needed and a irio^e effi¬ 
cient and quicker dietribution system. This would enable them to 
organise a more satisfactory service. It would be necessary;to 
provide guidance on a systematic basis to the heads of these offiqes 
to enable them to brief p-essmen on important events. Guidance notes 
should be issued regularly and they should be fed with background 
and other material which would enable them to deal with queries frou 
the press. We understand that the number of copies of reports, 
other official publicstions, even material issued by the Planning 
Commission, supplied to the branches a~e not sufficient for jap., _ 
equitable distribution to the papers in the regions, ’'Jot unnaturally 
this caused dis-satisfaction and gav^ rise to charges of discrimina¬ 
tion." These offices should be given responsibility to collect, 
compile, and' prepare material In original on regional matters. The 
present reliance wholly on'headquarters for all material and informa¬ 
tion even pertainin'? to the rations should be given up and the 
offices allowed to develop initiative and enterprise and grow in 
stature. Only policy directives and guidance should he provided by 
headquarters which would continue to supply news and material of 
national importance and about happenings of interest in other regiotis 

172. PIB- should also -•~ecoff , nise that the requirements of the 
regional press and small newsrap = rs are different from those 1 of the 
national ones. For one thing, their interests ar 5 different, as alqo 
thoge of their subscribers and readers; and, for another, they 
require- shorter versions of feature articles as they are not in a 
position to accommodate t>n complete text in the limited space at 
their disposal. There is the need to give importance to regional 
news, feature articles depicting local developments, the achievements 
of local people in cultural and othe~ fields of endeavour, and 
information material to the life and avocations of the community. 

173. It may be urged that this responsibility is that of the 
^tate Infomution Directors but the need remains to supplement 
their efforts, more particularly in regard to central projects 
and national programmes. There should be .greater liaison and 
co-ordina tion between the Central and Stat^ agencies and PIB 
officers should be vested with discretion to plan regional pub¬ 
licity in conjunction with the M;ate authoriti es. 

174. PIB itself concedes th a .t the releases to regional 
language papers should be on a sel-ctive basis and suitably 
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edited with a co"~ect balance established betw^as n»xi > oaaa; and 
T»e«?ion£l news and development s. - It acknowledges thAt there!s little 
purpose in giving the full tftBfc of speeches and stt tefi-ents in trans¬ 
lation, Th*y necessarily have to be edited and abridged by tha 
recipients and those undertaking this responsibility way not always 
be knowledgeable enough not to miss out the important ^points. But 
this would imposes an r additional load on FIB which it,'siys it is 
unable to accept on account of inadequate staff. 

175. Complaints have been voiced on the quality of translations 
and the delay in releasing the language versions. Thi| original 
material is compiled in English and released to the p4ess. *5vsn at 
headquarters there is often a time lag before it is transmitted to 
the translation sections and the release of the language version. 

The English dailies thus have an adge over the language papers. It 
is in evidence that the agency r-ai*aaaa -r-ajqh its subscribers well 
ahead of PIB releases. ^ven language papers, subscrlyng to an 
agency, -get the news translated by their own staff bsffere the PIB 
version becomes available, 

176. The translations provided are literal and do not always convey 
the sense intended. The answer is to prep&r* the material in original 
in the recognised languages of the Union but this would be a vast 
undertaking^ beyond the resources of any single agency* An attempt 
may, however, be.mad? to compile news in Hindi in addition to English. 

177. We should now discuss the arrangements PIE has for release of 
material in the many recognised languages of the Union*, It has only 
two units at headquarters, one for preparing material §d Hindi arxi 
the other for.Urdu. PIB complains that the Hindi unit iSt headquarter: - 
is overstretched. In addition to translating material from English 

to Hindi, it has P.I30 to translate ths Hindi speeches <$f ministers 
and others into English. In addition th* work of translating lengthy 
English texts of the External Publicity Division on a priority basis 
devolves upon it. We are. unable to pronounce on this ctomplaint. A 
study'of work load is necessary to determine whether t^e Hindi 
section needs strengthening and if so, its extent. 

17S.' The responsibility for other language releases- devolves upon- 
regional and branch offices. This implies that th"*y hcVe on thiir 
directing staff, officers proficient to oversee and supervise the 
language releases. But it is not so, PIB has its own difficulties 
in positioning officers who have the necessary language^qualifica¬ 
tions. In the past, PIB recruited people fo^' their proficiency in 
prepering material in English. As a result, there ere fe^y few 
officers in its higher echelons Who can deal satisfactorily with 
language releases. ^exigencies of service and promotion; prospects 
also come in the way of posting an officer who knows on? or more 
languages of a region in the region itself. The position is no 
different from wh-t we noticed in All India ^adio. The;Deputy 
Principal Information Officers who head regional office! have thus 
mostly to content themselves with public relations and administra¬ 
tive functions without being able to give time and attention to their 
major responsibility, the supervision of language rel-yafes. We con¬ 
sider that each regional office should h£V9 an officer « at least 
the status of an Information Officer to take charge of"Hbrk in the 
ragional languages. A branch office should invariably Us . in charge 
of an officer Who knows the language of the State. 
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179. A strong plea - has been made for special .attention. to releasis* 
in Hindi. The point was ma d 3 that sooner or later FIB f s 3 ntir»r: woirk 
will -b? mviinly in Hindi instead of in English r a-nd that preparations 
shotild" bq tnjdn .now .f or the- ehange-nver, .While, we sympathis’d with' 
this vi^Wj Ws must take note of th=> realities of thd situation. 

PIB+s^function is to- .aim th? pre as and through it *.tha,. public. At 
p^ssdht th? .most influential papers with large circulations am pub¬ 
lished in tjftgli th . Next to th^ s m newspapers in Malayalam, Tamil, 
Bengali, Gujarati and Marathi. A switch-ovd 1 " t o Hindi- will-ors a ta¬ 
rn ore problems than it will resolve. nonetheless, w? suggest that' 

in th* case Of. Central ministri? s,- a. start may be made by attachii%' 
a Hindi-knowirg Information Office*^ c,t. Assistant Information Officer 
to. each ministry to prepay original publicity material in Hindi. 

This would....d nabls Hindi versions to bd released simultaneously withj 
the UhgliSh version. The*' , ' s must also be thd required number of 
Hindi. steno-typists, to cops with thd increased load. The ban on 
filling clerical vacanc.ie s has created a problem and a -relaxation 
will hav? to bd made to give effect to ou-r suggestion. 

180. We ha vs earlier touched upon the need fo-r -ff-ctive co-ordinla- 
t.lon between thd Cental and. Stats ...gencies of information and pub¬ 
licity. We now examine this aspect in g^eat 3 -r detail analysing-the 
sugge sti ons w 3 have received from the State Governments in response 
to 'out*’ questionnaire. All of them are agreed that th?r? should be 
more' frequent meetings between the officials to exchange ideas and 

to plan out their respective publicity campaigns, *eo me of th 3 tn go 
to the extent of suggesting that optimum results could only bp 
obtained by integrating the two agencies; it would also give effi^ 
ciency and economy, ’ilven now the State agenev has to come to the 
assistance of the PIB unit by providing transport and other facili¬ 
ties tohich it lrdks* The-unit does not bring out any original 
material and h. :> s mainly th'e routine function of translating and 
transmit ting material received from the C n. ' This function coulifi 
be easily and better performed by th^ State agency by an expansion 
which should be .supported by a Central subvention. Additionally, 
ths State agency is better placed to t~an*=mit material to outlying 
areas. It was suggested that if the Centre jrovid^s at its cost a 
teleprinter link between Delhi and the State Capitals, the States 
would link their Capitals with district towns. PIB would thus have 
the-use of .* wider teleprinter network for its releases at a much 
lower cost. In return the States r releases should be transmitted 
on the teleprinter service to D-^lhi and distributed by PIB. 

181. We ag”33 that i'f the regional and branch'offices sre^ to 
continue to function as at present, their work might well be 
handed over to and parfo-nned by the State agenev more economically. 
But we have a different concept of the role of thes3 offices and 
we doubt whether it would be advisable for the Centra to abrogate 
its functions .and wider resronsibilities merely on economic 
considerations, not of any groat significance. Secondly, in a 
federal state the policies add purpose of the Union end States 

may not always harmonise. In the federal concept both the Union 
and th?' States have their well-defined and demarcated spheres of 
authority and functions and rsquirs suitable agencies of th^ir 
own to discharge their respective responsibilities. We would, 
ther-^for-jj discount the suggestion for integration. 
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DISTRIBUTION A^A^GS^NTS 

182., We h&>ve already touched upon certain; deficiencies in making 
tirmly language versions available to the press in- the' regions. 

Th? eo are accentuated by deficiencies in the distribution system. 
Though the T *egion?l offices received material on the teleprinter, 
lt« c ornmunicition to the papers in the region is very slow. For 
example* on? weekly which is only 200 yards away frbii the regional 
office at Bombay receives its.material by post. It could have been 
easily sent .across by a messenger or the paper askedjtd collect the 
material by one of its own men, Similarly, papers at Indore com¬ 
plain that the materLel is sent out from Bhopal by poist. Apart from 
vagaries of the postal service, this causes avoidable delay, A more 
satisfactory a wranffem? nt would be to send the packets of material by 
the local daily bus service. It has also been suggsc£sd that a more 
expeditious method would be to convey by telephone important news 
am information to the local press, 

183. Messages ar^> often received by the regional and branch officer 
on the teleprinter long after they have been transmitted*by the news 
agencies. Nor does PIB follow the practice of news agencies which 
put out flashes of important items as soon as possible, interrupting 
the creeding of less important matter. Thus, the offio^rs in charge 
of th^se offices get important news and distribute it .long after the 
local press h*s received it on the wi-e service., Thii| also detracts 
from the prestige of the officers and the onganicstion. 

134* Another suggestion worth considering is the us* of two or 
three ply rolls in the regional erjd branch offices so that they could 
receive two or three copies simultaneously allowing translation work 
to be taken up immediately. At present, transistor^ bjbve to-wait 
until the English text is completed and often releaseci before they 
have access to t h^ er->ed copies for translation, 

185. The periodicals and monthlies have also complained of late 
receipt of material. They suggest that inst^d of sending materiel 
once- a week to weeklies and once a month to monthlies,}materirl 
should be gent out as soon as it is r*ady, A mor-» practicable 
solution *fould be to issue material to meet the date-lines of the 
different journals, Th".s? am small issues though important to the 
press arri w a ‘&r-> surprised that PIB has not- given thought or taken 
any action to r^ov-' t>rse minor complaints. 

186. We now deal with the num-rous complaints we h*vt heard of 
inordinate delays in the distribution of material at Delhi itself. 
The*-’ ariee largely because PIB has accepted responsibility for 
delivering material to the offices of newspapers and news agencies 
and at the residences of correspendcuts, yet uses only cycle peons 
to effect distribution, 

187. We are told th r t even offices located in the 338N*> building 

which is. only a hundred yards away* from the bureau oft ell receive th- 
r?leases made at 8 m, after 9.30 p.m. The delivery ; th^ resi¬ 

dences of correspondents is more dilatory and those living in the. 
more distant colonies yrg excluded from the horn? delivery service. 
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18&, We &<?r®e with the pres® that th? delivery system should be 
•^-organised and provid®d with quicker* mod?® of travel such as motor- 
cycl®s and scooters. No material should be sent _out between 10 a.m, 
stji 5 p,and ©or respondents should be* required to collect themselves 
the .material which should be placed in the ’ pros® room of PIB. But <a 
quicker • delivery of material released befogs and aft ^ these hour’s 
should bo. arraned. Some' journalists h.-ve suggested that it would 
improve matters e groat deal if PIB wr? to institute a closed cir¬ 
cuit tele print er s®rvice to f®®d news agencies, the TBNB, th 3 pr®ss 
club and the local papers-.. W® do not know whether this is a jHse*? 
ticable and economic proposition nor do w think that p*-®F®r ?n tial 
treatment should be given to Delhi papers and journalists. 

189. The distribution system has fixed hours for sending out 
moss^hfirers. As the Hindi * and 1 Urdu versions usually get delayed in 
translation they cannot b® s ®nt out alone with the English versions 
ThSir' 1 dospatch h.-.s necessarily to b® d®f^r-n-5d till the next round 
of distribution. Special arraug®m®nt3 should be made to effect 
timely delivery of this material. 

100. An ancillary r^-noe given by PIB for the delay in distribu- 
•tlon is that it has not sufficient number of rone© machines to cop® 
with the work, more particularly during the rush hour® b®tw®en 
3 p.m. end ? p.m..' But w 3 should ima°-in® that this is a difficulty 
which is within the compet®nc® and r^ OU r C ^s of -PIB to remove. In 
the case of the Urdu press the proc®ss of calligrg.phy and litho¬ 
printing takes longer than oth®r typ®s of pri it ing; it- ib imperative 
therefore, that it "receives PIB releases not later than 9 p*>. In 
keeping with our conclusions and also with the snnertl policy of 
government to give larger facilities t© Indian ianeuaere' papers, we 
surest that administrative srrangem »nts should be "e-oniented to 
giv® prompt and satisfactory service to. the language pr®ss. These 
small facilities and assistance do not cost much but their-psycho¬ 
logical impact is great. 

19 ft, We should h®re say a word about the PIB’s mailing 1 list, We 
find that PIB sends out material to all cor-r®opond®nt s and papers 
on its general list without exercising any discretion. Many of 
th^se deal with special subjects and sm not interested in the bulk, 
of the material they receive. The 'preparation of separate speciali¬ 
sed lists of correspondents and newspapers would considerably reduce 
< =>xp* T xliture on paper and ink, sp®ed up the duplication process and 
would be welcome to the r ecipients. as they would be spared the 
trouble of having to wade through a mass of papers,. Similarly, it 
is not necessary ~to send all th® features to the foreign press. 

They arc not interested in many of the items put o-ut and the 
supply should be on a selective basis. 

192. Th® Committee on Small N®wspa.rere has suggest’d that PIB 
Should review its mailing lists periodically and make sure that 
th® m-terial is b rine sent out only to genuin® us 3 r.s. Without 
this weeding out, the list is getting longer and longer all the 
time without any corresponding b®n®fit to PIB. 

193. PIB also agrees't hat th e mailing lists for distribution, 

more particularly of expensive photographic prints^ should be 
reviewed from time to time and additions mad® only after, proper 
scrutiny. But th® fact r®mains that PTB has not yet undertaken 
any such r®views at regular int rvals. _ 



Tele- 194. As a pert of our study of the gystem of! distribution 

nier we examined the working of-the teleprinter aervipe between 

yic.3 . Dalhi ;and outlying stations. We collected inf*»4»8tion on the 
service for a period of one week covering 45 hodra of tele¬ 
printer transmissions. The material creed ed inc&uded news 
items, both from Delhi and the regions, sumfharlejs of editorials 
from the regional offices and ndn-press messages** 

195. We found that the records of the teleprinter service 
are maintained indifferently. The entries are illegible, 
vague and at times incorrect. For example, on allrandom 
sampling, we noticed that while the records showied the wordage 
of one creed item a3 1,800 it was only 290. Taking the 
wordage of all the 35 item3 eroded during this period, the 
correct figure was only 1?,870 against, 24,500 shown in the 
records, 

196. Due to frequent break-downs and mechanical, trouble, 
the circuits cannot be worked for the full time allotted to 
PIB. For example, during th*> period of our analysis, the 
Calcutta-Delhi line was in working order for only 22 hours 
out of 45. Ent we were disappointed to find that even this 
limited availability of the link was not properly utilised by 
FlB* About 47 per cent of the time 1 available wa# wasted 
because the whole or part of a message had to be re-transmitted 
because of faulty reception at the receiving end A3 there 

is no simultaneous two-way communication, the .^eteiving office 
could ask for a repeat, partly or wholly, only at the e.nd of a 
transmission. 

197. .Secondly, the utilization ox the transmission time 
should‘be better organized. The flow of n^ws it*ms is the 
heaviest between 4 p.m. and 7 p.m. yet, many messages which 
should have been proparod and cl^ared earlier ar$ held over 
for creeding during this rush period. This unim^?ins£tive 
planning results in the line remaining idle for noura and 
overloaded at other times,’ Messages often get crowded, out and 
mistakes also cre*>p in when there is undue pressure to get 

a larg^ number of messages through in a limited period, 

193. Thirdly, th?r=» i 3 hardly any supervision and check ••over 
the work of the teleprinter op-rators. Not only* are the 
registers incorrectly and indifferently maintained but ev^n a 
record of messages which could not be creeded is not kept. 
Pursuing the matter,- we discovered that .out of '75 news items 
and r-'leases during the week sent for creedlng, only 33 were 
transmitted. We wonder whether anyone was any the wiser for 
this omission. The l^ft-overs are sent by bag but they reach 
very late. 

199, Lastly, we note with regret that the teleprinter 
circuits installed for communieating with the press are being 
used to a considerable extent for transmission oft non-press 
messages, some of which are official and some ev-sn personal. 

As many of .these messages are sent out or receiteo during 
rush hours and some of them are of considerable asngth, th?ir 
transmission is at the cost pf the press items, «*his is a 
gross misuse of the service and should be forthlf^b stopped. 
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If it were an occasional urgent mess.age., if might be condoned, but 
it is not so. During the week covered in ou^ rev.iew, the non— pralsa* 
messages on the Bombay-Delhi circuit accounted for as much as 66 per 
cent of the total wordage creeded, while on the! Calcutta-Delhi ana 
Madras-Delhi lines they were 30 percent and 44 per cent respectively 
These messages included such paltry items as reminder for early 
despatch of stat ionery to a branch office. 


20Q, PIB. spends annually a sum of ^s: 2.5 lakhs on its teleprinter 
service, but our.analysis raises doubts whether the manner of its 
operation and utilization is commensurate with the expenditure 

incurred.. 


201. We recommend that the possibility of roplacing the. Teleprinter 
system by the me-e modern Telex Service should be explored. 


chapter vn 


^-ORGANIZATION 


202. Th'e major issue before us is whether PIB should be*retained 
as a cowmen unified agency for press information and official news 
releases or whether the ministries should be provided with separate 
information units integrated into their structure as in many other 
countries. 

203. Even now. PIB is not in overall charge and control of all 
information and publicity. At onetime, foreign publicity was its 
responsibility but it was divested of this responsibility in 1947 
when the External Affairs Ministry formed its own cadre of Informa¬ 
tion Officers under the External Publicity Division. Similarly-,.-the 
Ministry of Defence has its own publicity unit. Though headed by a 
Deputy principal Information Officer, it has a distinctiveness and 
identity of its own with a number of Defence Service officers in its 
composition. The autonomous units,’ mainly the Public Sector under* 
takings, administered by the ministries also have their own public 
relations outfits. Even the Department of ^ourism, which used the 
bureau at one time, has now made its own independent arrangements. 

204* 'Evidence tendered before us loth by the press and officials 
including those of PIB on the issue of retaining a. centralised 
agency is divided. Arguments both for and against the present 
arrangements have been given and expressed with equal vehemence. We 
reproduce those of substance and analyse them before making our 
recommendations. 

205. It has been argued by many that it is convenient for the 
press to. deal with a single agency for information and its exposi¬ 
tion. It would make the work of the press difficult and onerous 
if it had to approach many different agencies to collect informa¬ 
tion and obtain authoritative interpretation. There should be a 
focal point for elucidation of the policies of government as a 
whole. 

206. On iihe other hand, some journalists consider that iher= is 
no particular virtue in an organization like PIB which is 
expensive to maintain and slow in movement.. It is a hindrance 
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rather than an aid in obtaining authentic information and a correct 
appreciation of the rationale of official policies and decisions. 

;They consider it essential to have direct access-t o tie sources of 
information, more particularly as PIB is the parveydr-of information 
at second hand and is unable to answer relevant queries or give 
necessary background material. They also feel that centralization 
is bad for the corespondents who lose initiative and enterprise in 
seeking information for themselves. In their view, every ministry 
should'name one of its senior officials as its spokesman and employ 
a qualified journalist to prepare press releases. This, they claim, 
would be more economical and much more useful to the press. They 
would be able tq obtain authentic J.nfp'msat^pn from authoritative 
eeur«e«f *«Id the minittHLes would else develop awareness of the 
importance of public r 9 i a tions and' would be better informed of press 
and public reactions to policies and decisions of government. 

207. It was also suggested that the Prime Minister’^ press adviser 
should be made the co-ordinator of government publicity and informa¬ 
tion and there would be no> need for maintaining the apparatus of a 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. 

203. It is also th9 view of many that in PIB government has a co¬ 
ordinator of official releases which reconciles conflicting views of 
ministries on policy and performance. To avoid confusion, government 
policies should be expressed and interpreted coherently and be free 
of contradictions. 

209. This claim has been contested. Instances were given of 
partisan and conflicting statements by different ministries on parti¬ 
cular issues to make the point that the present centralised set-up 
was unable to prevent distortion. 

210. They also counter the suggestion that were information and 
publicity to be made the responsibility of each ministry j publicity 
would be personalised and information slanted by drawing our atten¬ 
tion to the present tr 9 nd of press r 9 i 9 ases. They consider that the 
position cannot wors?n, may even improve, if ministries were made 
directly responsible for information and publicity 

211. Some of the ministries support the view thet a centralised 
organization is not able to give individual attention or the service 
they need. For example,' the Ministry of Health and Family Planning 
considers that the ir:sue of material through PIB has affected the 
quality of the releases and made them less informative and instruc¬ 
tive. Some other ministries also consider that PIB is not able to 
present their activities in jp*psr perspective. Moreover, the 
quantum of publicity is det*p||i|pt^d by the allocation of resources in 
the discretion of the Ministv# of Information and Broadcasting and 
th9 allocatioo is often insufficient for the organization and sus¬ 
tenance of special c ampaigns the ministries require. 

212. It is claimed by some that as the Information Officers belong 
to a ministry other than the Qftaa for which they undertake publicity, 
they are able to tender independent professional advice.and act on 
thei” own discretion and judgment. This position would be compromis¬ 
ed were they to become a part of the ministries. 
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213. Cn the other hand, the point has been well taken by others 
that Information Officers a^e t rsnsfe^r-ed frequently and a« not kept 
on an assignment Ion? nough to acquire an intimate and detailed know¬ 
ledge of the working of the ministry concerned nor a~e they able to 
cultivate and establish relations of confidence with its officials 4 
They aro thus not able to assimilate the ministry»e policies and 

pmogrammes and project the'" correctly and effectively. 

214. The need for specialization is growing and an omnibus mult in. 
purpose service is unable to meet this need*from within its ra-sourcles. 
For example, it would, be beyond the competence of most Information 
Officers to handle the publicity of a department like Economic Affairs 
with, its many technical and complicated responsibilities extending 
from balance of payments to control of stock exchanges, 

215. It is ur?red that as press information has to be supplied in 
a number of languages, a centralised agency for translation, dis¬ 
semination and distribution is more economical than if all these were 
to be separately organised ministry-wi se. It is also claimed that 
centralization makes it possible to regulate the volume of press 
releases including, pictorial material from day to day, minimising 
the risk of individual ministries r^p^a^ing a volume of material 
which the press.would find it difficult to publish on any given day. 

By rapiilating the flow, a sustained programme of publicity is made 
possible. If, on the other hand, a centralised agency becomes un¬ 
wieldy to organise timely releases and their immediate distribution. 
as is the case now, there would not be any justification for main¬ 
taining* it, In t he interests of government as.also of the press it 
.could be best to decentralise. 

216. Before we make our observations on th" 5 conflicting points of 
view, we should give in brief the organization of information in a 
few selected democratic countries. In the United Kingdom, each 
ministry {and department of btate) has its own Information Wing, 

This is considered inescapable as each minister i s accountable to 
Parliament for the information policy and output of his own depart¬ 
ment. It also gives completeness to th- responsibility and activi¬ 
ties of every department and ministry. Being a part of it, tae. FIO 
is in close touch with policy formulation and is thus fully equippeq 
to prepare the press releases informat ivsly and to brief the press 
competently. He is the link with the radio and television, s^yices 
for organising necessary releases, Similarly, the responsibility. 
for planning campaigns when n-cessarv m collaboration with techni¬ 
cal officer’s of the "department devolves upon him, 

217. In addition to the departmental information service, the 
United Kingdom has a Central Office of Inf oration with > comprehen¬ 
sive functions. It embraces functions fulfilled in India by 
several amende s such as the Directorate of Advertising and 
Visual Publicityj the Films Division, the Publications.Division, 
the Photo Division, and the r, ->search ad ^eferenc- Division. It 
also- gives expert advice, prepares material.aid affords other 
n^c^ssary assistance to ministries in organising health, educa¬ 
tional and other cam pal ms. It is in the main a service agmcy 
with its own budget which is.framed mainly on estimates provided 
by the ministries and d ■psrtments. There is a separate compila¬ 
tion which brings together and gives the total expenditure 
incurred by each individually, on inf orm a tion and publicity. 
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21'3. The Information staff, whether in th? ministries or in the 
Central Office, belongs to a common c adre and is int exchangeable, 
Appointments to th -5 cadre are triads from th? press as also from the 
executive wing of the Civil Service. Som’ are on p^rmanuit estab¬ 
lishment, some are temporary with prospecifet® of permanency and a 
few on short-term contracts. When a vacancy an^ss in any ministry 
or even in ths Central Office,, it is trawled around arid the most 
suitable applicant is selected for the assignment without regard to 
his seniority. 

219. In t he ‘ Unit, ed st.ates also each department has its own 
Information Wing, but a far gra.-ter importance is attached in USA 
to trace liaison than els’vhere, As the media of internal informa¬ 
tion are completely privately owned, the preparation of material 
has to be done competently and made attractive to find acceptance. 
The Information Wing is placed in charg-e of a high-level officer, 
usually an Assistant Secretary, comparable in status to' an Addi¬ 
tional Secretary or Joint Secretary -in. our hierarchy. There is no 
central organisation of information as in the United Kingdom arid 
the entire responsibility for'publicity d evolves upon the depart¬ 
ments themselves. 

220. The State Department has a mope elaborate set-up and a senior 
Assistant Secretary is in charge of. information and publicity. He 
is the spokesman of the .department, is in constant touch with the 
press and is the sounding board of the department. He keeps the 
Secretary informed of public and press reactions to current as also 
prospective policies. These officers do not belong: to any organised 
Service and are appointed ad hoc ,. th’i r tenure b’ing usually co¬ 
terminous w ith t hat of the Secretary of the Department. 

221. In Italy, an. inforra tion departm ^nt is attached'to the prime 
Minister’s secretariat. It function's as the centra for collection 
and dissemination of official information in r ?g pect of gov ’rnment ’ s 
activities as a whole. For day to day publicity, each ministry 
maintains its own information and public relations officers. Th’ra 
is no organised service as such. 

222. In the countrys m^ntioned as also in many others, informa¬ 
tion and publicity are functions of the individual ministries. 
Despite this they are objective and impartial. As a result the 
press hold the Information Officers in high esteem. This, lends 
support to the point of vi’W that we should also ra-organise on 
similar lines. But this line of .thinking ignores th’ fundamental 
differences, -between their Constitutions and' environs and ourg, 

These are all unilingual countries, and., except U^A, are unitary 
States. In USA, the "constituent States have.th’ir own comprehen¬ 
sive arrange-»nt s for information and. publicity. 

223. India is a country with many languages, many traditions and 
many cultures, with States indifferent stages of development with 
widely varying needs. And the activiti'S of the Union impinge on 
the lives of the people in many ways and many forms, Th=> need to 
apprise them of th’ . various plans and pr-ogramm’s is far more. 
insistent than els=whe*"e. Also the m’dia of mass com^unioption 
and ev’n tele-communications in general are far less developed than 
in advanced industrial countries. 
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224. It is against this back-ground that the constitution 
of the Information Agency has to be considered and det ^v-mined. 

The arguments that have been marshalled against a centralised 
agency arise not because of its concept but because it has 
b^en unable to function effectively and purnosefully and most 
journalists includim? the Press Association cons ids" that 
central iz ation is d ssi-abls in theory but it must be purpose- 
ful in practice as wall, 

225. This induces us t o consider how bast th° organization 
can be re-shaped end it? functions " 7 -d?fined to make it a 
more eff^ctiv^ instrument of information free fi-om bias, 
wholly acceptable to the press and held in esteem by it. 

226. The first essential is to restore the PIB’s image as 
an organization of information rather than of propaganda or 
of publicity for individual s. Secorrily, it has to create and 
live in an atmosphere of a news-room. Thirdly, its officers 
should be sensitiv- to the needs of the press and bring to 
their work a professional, objective and uninhibited approach, 
and anticipate, plan ahead and co-ordinate their activities 
with other media, Th^ question is how best to bring about 
this psychological t ransfomrationi 

227. In regard to th a charter of the bureau we can do no ^edefini- 

better than reproduce the directive principles laid down in tion of 
1935 at the instance of the Director of Information of the Functions. 
India Office who came out to reorganise the bureau, had 

enjoined that (a) th^ bureau should not put out ’puffs’ 
regarding government activities, (b) it should not comment 
on the facts and information it suppli=s and (c) no politi¬ 
cal or controversial matter should ever be put out except 
when it can be attributed to' a d?finite source such as a 
speech by a member of £ov=>rnment. The bureau also secured 
a ruling from government that it should not be expected to 
give personal publicity to political sp=^ch^s by members of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council which unconnected with the 

work of govenment. 

228. These principles still hold and have greater signifi¬ 
cance in a democratic state with organised parties in opposi¬ 
tion. The party in power cannot be identified with government 
and official publicity cannot subserve th^ interests of the 
party, We r-g-^t to say that the bureau does not respect o~ 
conform to the principles earlier accepted as essential attri¬ 
butes of an official information agency. Ministers and oth^r 
public figures expect PIB to give publicity to their movements, 
statements and activities -ven when th-y fyave no connection 
with the work of government. To avoid t h-ir displeasure and 

to protect their service prospects, Information Officers are 
only too readily inclined, to toe the line. In this situation 
the press can hardly be expected to attach any great importance 
to PIB’s releases which are for the greater part publicity 
puffs for individual ministers and officials. 

229. Unless the well understood basic principles of an 
information agency are re-affirm-=d and scrupulously honoured 
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FEB cannot, even 's intnr 1it:s 

would contain to lb* lightly regarded by the pressfahd wDulf n6t 

be accented at their face. value. 

230. • ; that gmt? 'rw*2& H&’v note ’of* tfa prevailing 

dissatisfaction -over' th.e :ftra&$lon-ing of PIE, and ?awi : .. 

senior bffic ials would ;_e*®rp 143 rnece empty s But it. 

is.important that a ■ fB^^arfca'rX®**- -fTBshoald : ’ip*;■ drSWh up and 
announced to give it the character: and. ind»p#nd%^fen|Bf an informa¬ 
tion* o~sran as is the c ass in other countries. 

23J. In this re-orgahi^otidn *and *«~©rien t a ti on -> I £ s responsibility, 
to s erye the Indian langttass p*ess'0ut side the wst^po^litan citias 
•should bS defined in detail a^nd, .stmas-sad:'* It is Afferent that many 
of PIB,».s '.present- ss^vic as ars; jljot'. availed *>f by tbs,ib^%^ papers 
"because'they do not hssd thsm.b^ bscauss er. exclu**- 

slve^ T^ats^'alV: Thny hardly; gyer jrgke use-, of photo., 

arid, ebohoid services, tf*-' sm*# Itecfc groundIrtf ©rmattd|rfrom 'W^ r - 
participate In its conducted tours., . Yet PIB*s iralni%^"^occu'pation. 
is with these pap^rg, 

232. On the oth~r hand, smaller papers,with scare i "** a sources would 
welcome th'S a services; they even need then to survey*' dr gr©w« But 
FIB is unable to wake th a se services available to 1 tfern because ot 
its -prsfe'-ence -‘for larger papers arid the disaipatipri of its resources 
ini-p^44- c I’dg ; ^^?ar!4i<3L "which they'hardly make use of'#; We/r? comm end 
that PIB should sive'importance saji,priority- t '& t^.Jb-Srsly'para- 
tion of features with satisfactory arrangements -: fcR* IbbelW*.transla¬ 
tion when needed for supply to the r Indian language!sprees. Similarly^ 
useful photographs and Other background-materialbhduid be specially: 
prepared Which -Would have .appeaki,for. small town a'bfl rural communities 
W* consider it essentiai-.that r the brgaaiaationat hefadquarters and 
in the regional and branch offiess should be overbhi^'ed .-and’ re¬ 
oriented t o render service to those who need it •mobtL k Irt',this process 
PIB would be abl* to se^ve a much larger community :; fi bring to them 
news and information latth an educative valu a , opening, put^pLso a 
window on the larger world outside- 

233 k It should not be necessary^tA add-that • in ricbmmend.i^ that 
the PIB should render a service t© the •smali' h^wspipf^s we do 5 not 
intend that^ papers> .thbweVer, small should exist only!with gpyernment 
suprort. In’a country in which th? newspaper is still ['&■ ra^e^cpmmpr:- 
dity it is essential to give allllegitimat e -assthtaM^ tA papers 
to grow. But at the setfte time in p,democratic -sopieTy it is' esse*-, 
tial to ensure that the assfSt ; Mc.e,^gs : not in anyItit,erfer^ 
with the freedom of th* press o4 l^ad^.tA.-any*unde-s4^«bl^ d-spandence 
on government for privileges which are denied to thefbigger papers* 

234. We have broadly ijxticat;e'd'^' 9 4^3-i- r th^e measures-necessary far 
this purpose but we should speli rf out th^s steps.-n^cestary* tb give 

effect to our r-jcommendaticnsr 

a). There should be a 'radical change".'iia 
staff. ~Thhre should h?r'9aft a r. ; be mop-e and better 
lists in, its cacjrf.rf or writing fhatu,res,...compiling:b^k,^^und' ; :and 
reference material, etc.,,in the Italian languages. 
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b) The v, ' 5 P r lonal and branch offices should be strengthened noit 
only by incr-»asin CT th^ir number and strengthening th^> directing stalff 
but also by providing than? with all necessary aquipnent. 

c) preparation and issua of material in original in Indian 
languages, satisfactory translations of material common to all 
languages and their release in tim= should also b« organised. 

d) There should ba devolution of authority and. decsntraliza- 
t ion of' functions to allow the . regional and branch offices to 
axar’Cka gnaater initiative-and independence. 

235. We 'should at this stage discuss the, • scopa of PIB’s r-»sppnsi> 
bilities as the unifiad agancy of official information and publicity 

23^» ^ first deal with external publicity, -This is now being 

looked after “by a special Fxte’nal Publicity Division in tha Ministry 
of External Affairs, This division (1) deals with special requirement} 
of forsign co-respondents located in Delhi, (2) feeds Indian missions 
abroad with material for publicity and (3) briefs the press on 
matters concerning foreign affairs. But for all th^s? purposes it 
leans on PIB and makes use of its facilities' and its releases. With 
very few exceptions it issues material prepa-ad by PIB, its photo*, 
graphs and features; We recognise that publicity abroad -oqui^^s 
a diffe-ent approach, orientation and t-aatm^nt, but -=v?n the 
e e t ablishm=nt of a separate division has not achi^v^d this. This 
view is shared by a responsibl~ cross-section of public opinion. 

237. We understand that tha ‘External Publicity Division is not 
staffed and equipped to do so and the material itfsir»d by PIB is 
sent out .without any attempt at editing it suitably. It should be 
the special responsibility of tha External Publicity unit to re¬ 
shape the material or, better still, ,of tha Information Officers in 
the missions abroad. For this purpose it should have officers of 
the Foreign Service vrtio possess know lad ee of conditions and trends 
of public opinion in different foreign countries and of our political 
and economic relations with them. 

233. The Committee on the Indian Foreign Service in its recently 
published report has confirmed and stressed tha need for tha closest 
collaboration between the Ministries of External Affaire and 
Information and Broadcasting. We fully endo-sa th-ir views, 

239. Wa now deal with the future of the Defence publicity set-up. 

As in tha case of tha External Publicity Division, the madia units 
of the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting have to provide the 
channels and most other facilities for defence publicity. A senior 
officer of pjB is in overall charge of the defence unit assisted, 
both by PIB officials and a few officers from the Armed Forces. 

While the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting bears the cost 
of the PIB personnel assigned to this unit, the Defence Ministry 
bears the cost of the service personnel and soma non-service 
p^rgonnel recruited specially for this unit by that ministry. We 
should like to r ? s 3 r>ve our final r ecornmeodations on the relation¬ 
ship of the Defence Publicity WirF to the centralised information 
agency we contemplate and for the present our r*« commend ations ar 3 
confined to improving the present set-up. 
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240. The calibre of staff needs considerable improvement. At 
present Defence Service personnel am* invited to volunteer for 
assignment to the unit. Those with ability and competence are dis¬ 
inclined to do so and be sids 7 tracked thereby, elsewhere, defence 
publicity is considered so important that serving officers of statu 
imagination and ability a^e deputed for a spell for such work even 
in peace time. This does not dilute their .service and other pros¬ 
pects but adds to them. The Defence Ministry and the Service Chief) 
should -^cognise the importance of proper publicity both in war and 
peace and re-adjust their attitude towards the organisation which 
provides it, 

241* Finally there should be proper planning for strengthening th* 
organization to cope with the special requirements of information 
and publicity in times of conflict. As was realised during the 
recent Indo-Pak conflict, it is no't possible to get vaults by 
drafting inexperienced officers nor ig it possible evtea bo do se 
when needed at short notice. It is not advisable to depend oh FIB 
for providing additional manpower as it would be unfamiliar with 
defence equipment, terminology and strategy. 

242. A plan for expansion should be on the drawing board, a list 
of officers who could be seconded should be prepared end revised 
from time to time and some young PIB officers put through a familiar 
sation course. This course should be extended to press correspon¬ 
dents who show interest and volunteer. This would eqei.p them better 
to r 9 port defence events and create an additional reservoir of man¬ 
power. 

243 . Before we conclude, we should touch upon the arrangements in 
hand to cope with situations similar to those that ar$se in 1962 and 
1965. We urderstand that the Cabinet had given certain guidelines 
for planning and preparing for such eventualiti°s in future. But 
these seem to be still under discussion between the ministries of 
Defence and Information and Broadcasting and no agreement has been 
reached as to which ministry should take th a follow-up action. 

244. It is such a situation of irresolution which cduses coniusior. 
and impairs our ability to prepare fpr eventualities. The Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting is at present responsible for defen«< 
publicity and it must, therefore, take the. initiative land develop 
and plan defence publicity on the lines we hav* rooowmfended in con¬ 
cert with the Defence Ministry, 

245. We must now touch upon certain handicaps of PIB which arise 
because of the status accorded to it. It is an attached office of 

a "ministry. This makes it difficult for it to obtain from ministriei 
-and others the information it requires at various stages of policy 
""making, This in turn encourages correspondents to seek contacts 
with ministers and officials directly. Unless the PIO and his staff 
can function on a basis of equality with senior officials and 
journalists, they cannot command the confidence of the ministries or 
for the matter of that of the press. PIB is unable, therefore, to 
prepare the press and the public for the reception and acceptance 
of major policy decisions. For the same reasons PIO cbnnot develop 
his role as the adviser to government on press publicity. We were 
given instances whe-^-e hasty announcements of policies bad to be 
amended at the instance of PIB to make them intelligible and 
consistent. 
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246. Steps must be taken to a^est the tendency on the part of the 
press to approach the ministries by-passing the PIB even On routine 
matters. Unless the FIB is given an appropriate status and made the 
sole repository, of official, information, there will be no effective 
way of stopping releases of partisan and conflicting material by the 
different ministries of government* We appreciate that unless, there 
is team spirit and harmony in the government as a whole, conflicting 
views and opinions would continue to flow to the press, but with th9 
higher status PIO should be able to intervene to prevent distortion 
in news released, 

247. It is the confirmed view of the press that govo-ramant does 

not attach sufficient importance to framing information policies along 
with’-major-policies on economic* political and other matters. While 
at the political level there is excessive concern for publicity, at th9 
,official level the^e is too little interest and too much caution. 
Uninformed assessment of a situation and absence of fore-thought a^e 
responsible for imperfect and inaccurate organization of publicity. 

248. The Minister of Information and Broadcasting is,-under the 
present organization, responsible for government publicity and 
information policy, but the press considers t N hat the Minister and 
the Secretary, ' information and Broadcasting, aro the least informed 
persons in the Government of India as neither of them attends 
Cabinet .me etings or has access to material leading to policies and 
decisions. Until and unless individual ministries are m^de r 9S- 

F onsible for their own publicity, it is essential that the Minister 
cm Information and Broadcasting should be in a position to advise 
the Cabinet on information and publicity policy and promote govern¬ 
ment’s interests by providing information about -important decisions 
of government. He should also be In a position to induce the 
governme nt to decide in advance on the information policy affecting 
important decisions so that the FIO can function within certain 
well-defined instructions and limits. As a senior minister put it, 
the present waste of effort and money is due to a lack of well- 
defined objectives for official publicity. 

249» We understand that some time ago it was 1 considered necessary 
for the PIO to attend. Cabinet meetings but no decision was taken and 
the PIO continues to be excluded from these meetings. Whether his 
attendance is allowed or not the Secretary of the Information 
Ministry should certainly attend them to be awaro of government 
thinking and policy to be able to co-ordinate publicity and infor¬ 
mation for all the media which ar« at present unci'er his ministry’s 
control. 

250. Lastly, we should make our observations on the financial 
and administrative powers delegated to the PIO. His powers are 
no longer than those enjoyed by heads of other attached offices. 

In consequence constant rafayonces have to be made to the ministry 
for sanctions on minor matters. This hampers and slows down PIB’s 
work and impairs its utility to the press. 

251. The administrative support available to PIO also requires 
strengthening. As an officer of the rank of Under Secretary is 
unable to exercise all the responsibilities a Deputy Principal 
Information Officer has been assigned the supervision of adminis¬ 
trative work. This has deprived the organization of one important 
post and of one knowledgeable person from publicity work. 
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252. Another flaw in the rules is that the PIO himself is not 
authorised to re-delegate the powers given to him to his senior 
officers both in Delhi and in the States. This results in his 
having to devote a gr e at deal of his time to routine administra¬ 
tive references made from his subordinate officers, i We consider 
that delegation of authority to PIO should be commeisurate with 
his responsibilities and function and further that lie should be 
authorised to re-delegate them to the extent necegsiry to 
selected officers deployed in the States as well as those 
employed at headquarters. 

253. We should, however, enter a caveat. In makifcg these 
recommendations, we have proceeded on the assumption that PIB 
would be stained and strengthened as the unified central agency 
of information* We have yet to consider whether in a'scheme of 
co-ordination of the media of communication, its scfcpe and 
character should remain the same dr whether along-.wf.th all other 
media units (except ^adio and Television) it should not also be 
brought under the umbrella of a Central Office of Dhfo-mation to 
be. constituted.. In this re-organization, it may we^l be possible 
and even necessary to give a ministry full control ©Ver its 
information wing to make its "aleases more info-mfefc-dvs and 

reliable and the planning of its campaigns more purposeful. This 
would also make the minister in charge fully accountable for his 
ministry »s information policy and performance. It would also 
enable'the ministries to make appropriate financial)'provision in 
their budget estimates, Fven now, some of the ministries have 
felt impelled to set up publicity units of their tain in view of 
their specialised responsibilities and functions. 'For example, 
the Ministry of Pood and Agriculture has the Fxten^ion Wing to 
handle its specialised publicity. Similarly, the Ministry of 
Family Planning is embarking on publicity campaigns of consider¬ 
able magnitude (including field publicity) and Small Savings 
Campaigns are planned by the Finance Ministry itself, : Our 
recommendations are thus to b« considered ’in that Context. 

254. There is no organization for a system-tic aAd sustained 
evaluation of the quality of material put out by the bureau. Nor 
has any attempt been made to ascertain the extent df its use by 
the press, the type of material it utilises, th^ t^pe it •'ejects 
and the reasons for its 'preference. Is it the absence of news 
value, is it the indifferent presentation, is it the faulty timing 
or is it a combination of all three which makes thf press chary 

of making a larger use of the material? .It is onljr by having a 
machinery of evaluation that the answers can be found and other 
basic information-qollected. Without this information, the 
effort of PIB cannot be made more fruitful and corone ns urate with 
the expenditure incurred. 

255. We, therefore, directed our -research staff to undertake a 
limited sample study. The information it brought to light was 
disturbing; the study more than confirmed the reports we had 
heard of the scanty utilization of material issued by PIB and 

it placed the bureau's activities =>ven in a worse ii^ht than w? 
were inclined to bilieve. 
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256. It -revealed that of the. 37 English and Indian language 
papers, large and small, examined -for a period covering a week, 
only two used more than 50 per* cent of the mate-rial issued. 

Four pape-rs used 20 to 30 per cent of the material, eight 10 

to 20 per cent ard fourteen ur^d sven less than 10 per cent 
The Indian language papers used more material than those 
published in English. Had th-e—study b~'on confined to the 
latter, -which receive far greater attention from the bureau, 
the rjsuits would have been-mo-ra disturbing, 

257. Of the 46 photographs released during this period nearly 
half the _papers did not publish even one of them. One paper 
published' 10, another 6 and the remaining 'ones 1 to 5 pictures. 

Thus of the 1700 and odd prints distributed to them at con¬ 
siderable cost, using material not easy to obtain, only about 
10C were published. The study thus discounts the bureau’s claim 
that its material is widely used, especially by the second and 
third-line papers. 

2 58 . This random sampling confirmed our conclusion t.iat a 
well organised evaluation unit should be formed without delay 
to undertake studies on a more extensive scale and on a con¬ 
tinuing basis. The unit should be headed by a senior and 
experienced official with some statistical background. The 
unit should form a part o'f PIB or better still b-* controlled 
by the multi-media cell of co-ordination we suggest in a later 
report. The findings of the unit, should be made available to 
the' PIO to give him the opportunity to make necessary adjust-' 
ments from time to time and to regulate the outflow on a 
selective basis to make it usable to the press mere or less 

in its ent irety, 

259. The analysis we have attempted of the shortcomings of Staffing , 
PIB .focuses attention on the ineptitude and inadequacies of 

the staff.' In general terns, the .evidence before us indicates 
that Information Officers, for many reasons, have not b^en 
able to identify themselves with the ministries to which they 
are attached; some do not exert themselves while some ethers do 
not have the capacity to fulfil th° r 3 3 pons ibil.it i~ s of their 
assignments. There am?, of course, exceptions, In consequence, 
the questions put by the press, even those which ar 3 not parti¬ 
cularly searching ones, cannot be handled by the Information 
Officers who am obliged to seek assistance from busy officials 
who do not always appreciate the importance of press relations. 

The answers to th a queries are thus in-o-dinatel/ delayed and 
made available when they, have ceased to be topical. When this 
is the situation in regard to the policies of individual 
ministries, a coherent int erprotat ion of the policies of govern¬ 
ment as a whole is even more difficult to achieve* 

260. The remedy lies in recos-nisin? that a degree of specialisa¬ 
tion is inescapable in the information service and to provide 

for it on a continuous basis. For example,an Inforr,-,ation 
Officer responsible for servicing the Department of Fgonomic 
Affairs must obviously know somethin,? about inflation and 
deflation, balance of payments, ■ stock exchanges, banking and 
currency. When he is proficient, not only are his handouts and 
their clarification lucid and useful out he is readily accepted 
and taken into confidence by the ministry itself. 
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261. The evidence of mini^t^rs, senior officials and the press algo 
supports our vi->w that without major changes in it 0 recruitment 
policy arid service conditions, the Central Information Service 
cannot provide competent manpower for the bureau. 

262. Prior* to the constitution of the CIS, PIB as also the other 
units had their* own cad-res and independent a^rangam^nts for* manning 
them This gave unequal opportunities of advancement, the smeller 
ones being at a disadvantage. The idea was then conceived that 
posts with allied functions and rssponsibilities i$ the other madia 
should be brpught together and added to those of PIB to form a com¬ 
posite cadrg, namely, the.CIS, The Service thus c$me into being to 
provide the entire manpower fo-r the bureau, for th^ Field. Publicity 
Directorate, for the Research and Reference Division and for the 
editorial posts in the Publications Division and All India ^adio 
and also for certain specified posts in the Films division, the 
Directorate of Adv?ri3i«£ng and Visual Publicity and other units. The 
strength of the caPa was determined on this basis$ The need for 
providing officer? to various media units is met. by inter-media 
transfers. These transfers deprive the bureau and‘other media units 
of officers who ha/e proved their worth in their assignments and 
place them in unaccustomed fields of work and new environs. And 
they are hferdly 3 vjr l<?ft in their new assignments^long enough to be 
of any value to the O'gsnization concerned before being oovea away 
to other units. Teus, they lock upon.themselves a| birds of passage] 
and are largely di einclined to acquire knowledge and techniques 
which would be of little use elsewhere nor a r e they fitted by sarlit[t* 
training and experience to fill all the posts encaarod in the CIS. 

263. In our earlier report? on ^adio and Tile vision, Documentary 
Films and News ^e w, and Advertising and Visual Publicity, we have 
touched upon the n;ed for specialists and specialisation and have 
given cogent ^aso is why these could not be met by /a gen eral-purpose 
Service like the CCS. Our study of PIB also inducts us to recommend 
that therg should be a measure of specialization ip the .bureau itself 
The short point, however, is that the scope of the 1 Service has to be 
re-defined and its' cadre r*-ad jus ted to exclude posts in other media 
units which do not fall within the ambit of the purpose for which 
this Service was 0 ganised. To give but a few examples, the script 
an* - ! commentary writers and the news reel producers in the Films 
Division, and the copy-writers and exhibition officers in the Dirac 
torate of Advertising and Visual Publicity, shouldfnot be in the^ CIS 
cadre. We have already advised against CIS providing staff for the 
news room of All India ^adio„ 

264. While we have sympathy with the considerations which led to 
the formation of a unified Service, we cannot accent tha situation 
in which they come to over**ride the imperative ct managing and 
operating the unite efficiently. 

265. It is against this background that we prop-sd. to examine the 
contrary claim of the Servi.ce that its member? .bsi.Bg proficient in 
techniques of publicity can fill poets in all the seedia with equal 
facility and competence'. It ever a that nil th“> tueBia o f c onf^uttica- 
tion have one con/ >n basit purpos?,- to irfo-r-rr, and o^uoate and its 
members hav-^ the n -coscay equipment and e.ptitudO fb do so. It 
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concede? that all that is necessary is to arrange short in-se^vibe 
familiarization courses in the media to which the staff is pbatad. 

266. We find it difficult to entertain this claim that tha member* 
of the CI^ can blossam into specialists in dif fer»nt and varied 
fields of employment by sho~t in-service training, nor do we, 
appreciate how it would be practicable to organise this trailing 
when an officer* moves f^m one medium to another or even from, 

one specialised section in a medium to another at frequent 
intervals, Fach one of these needs specialised knowledge which 
can be provided only by initial training and continuous employ¬ 
ment. ^ven the posts in allied fields in All India "adio, the 
Films Division, the Directorate of Advertising and Visual 
Publicity and the PIB, are not wholly inter-changeable. This 
is the illogicality in the constitution and wooing of the CIS. 

267. It is our considered view that a single Service cannot 
vneet adequately the varied and specialised requirements ©f the 
different media units. With the adjustment of the cadre of tha 
Service as suggested earlier and certain changes, some radical, 
in its administration, which we now suggest, it may be adapted 
•for better deployment of staff in PIB and the other media to 
the extent required, 

263. Th9 CIS has four distinct and separate grades instead 
of the customary two classes in most other Central Services. 

At ibs constitution in I960 all officers recruited earlier for 
Information work in different media units of the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting were absorbed after a review by 
the Union Public Service* Commission and placed in grades 
corresponding broadly tc salary scales allowed to them. This 
accounts for its unusual structure. As is customary in all 
other Services, vacancies in the higher grades are filled both 
by direct recruitment ari promotion, there being a quota reserved 
for promotion. In the jjwest grade all vacancies are filled by 
direct r^cruitm ?nt after a preliminary seeding of the candidates 
who have then to qualify in a written test, followed by an inter¬ 
view. In Grade III vacancies aro partly filled by promotion 
anil partly through a departmental examination. 

269 Half the posts in Grade II, which cor-^spond t.. other 
Class I Services, are filled by promotion, the other half being 
filled by direct recruitment of candidates on the results of the 
combined competitive examination conducted by the Union Public 
Service Commission fcr Class I Services. 

270. We have heard considerable criticism of the method by 
which direct recruits are obtained. If young graduates can be 
absorbed into other services, and, after intensive training in 
both training establishments and service posts ; equipped for the 
specialised responsibilities of the different Services, we see no 
reason why they would be unable to man the CIS posts after suitably 
training. The shortcoming of not having a training establishment 
has now been removed with the establishment of the Institute of 
Mass Communication. It« course of study has been designed to 
initiate the candidates in techniques of publicity and to teach 
them how to apply these in practice.- This is not sufficient in 
Itself and we suggest that the training courge should be 
re-dasigned. 
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271. We consider- that t ha present practice of; attaching recruits 
to the four-month course in the National Academy pf Administration 
in Musaoorie should continue to give then) a genetWil- idea of the 
count political and economic system. This should be followed by 
a 9i month basic course at the Indian Institute ojf Maas Communica¬ 
tion which impart f a general training in information atri ccmtnunica- 

tion theory and practice. ft makes no provision for specialised 
training required for employment in the PIB. On the satisfactory 
completion of training, .recruits should be placed with suitable 
newspapers for about six months. The period of attachment should ha 
utilized to put them through the mill. The newspapers should be 
induced to make use of them on actual a ss ignme tjfcsfas aides to work- 
ing Journalists and, later, on their own. Unless^arrangements can 
be concluded on this basis, the .purpose of this attachment will be 
defeated. This period would also give the train®$ the opportunity 
to understand the requirements of the newspapers,land how PIB could 
serve these requirements better. 

272. This attachment should be followed by a well-cOnceived 
programme of job training in the different departments of PIB for 
four months. This comprehensive training schemecovered in a 
period of two years, should complete the education/of the probationers 

273. There is also the need to organise refreabgr courses tor 
selected; officers of.medium seniority to improve bheir knowledge 
and efficiency, -These should provide for visits w projects and 
informa ti on’units in the fi^ld. Thera should also be provision; 

u. V-r- - c..th asiitt-the case of 
other Class I Services, for periodic attachment tdrtheDefenbe,;' 
Administrative and other Staff 'Colleges. 

274. Direct r»cn:itment to ^other-grades has not proved satis¬ 
factory and useful as the terms and conditions of fibred, are -not attrp?. 
tive to working journalists. This is conelusivi^.ji'proved by the fac- 
that since the inception of the Service, not a sirijKls* Journalist. 
seems to have responded to advertisements inviting; applications even 
for posts in th9 hiejier administrative grades. 

275. When the- bureau was first established in 1941, the salaries 
and terms offered were comparatively more attractive than those 
obtaining in the employ of the newrpaper?, but the- position has 
changed very considerably since and it is just the, 1 opposite of what 
it was then. No c o-respondent worth his salt woul^ forsake journa¬ 
lism to seek employment in the CIS. .As a result, direct recruits 
to the CIS made available to PIB have nsither any journalistic 
experience nor any other useful qualification 

2?6. Both the officials and the press consider that the Informa¬ 
tion Officers and iche-s who wo—k in the bureau should have expert*, 
--iance ^xVno-’ vpc.uev’ork, Th*y b^^iev? that people with this 
exgetielwe could b- obtained if the term3 of employment were, 
suitably- —evised and mode more attractive. But it wpuld be diffi¬ 
cult for goverune nt to scribe a ccale for any particular Service 
which would b» completely out. of line with the accepted no-njs of 
its Class I Services generally. We should add ea aassanc that the 
scales and the service, prospects of the CIS a-e leia attractive that) 
those of other Class I Services. The' scale Grade II of the CIS 
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is ^s: 400-950 while for- the other Central Services, for whifeh 
recruitment is though the game competitive examination, it is 
v 3 : 400-1250. ^Ven an equalisation would not produce the remedy we 
seek-,. Tibia. is a problem to etoich there is no ready solution, 

277. The CIS should be re-arranged in the conventional form of 
<CJ.ttsrBQS 1 andllj, replacing the present irrational division of 
cfsaa I alone into five grades and seven distinct pay-scale a. It 
should bs re-organised with a time-scale as in other class I 
Services, In addition there should be selection grades for peats, 
categorised as.carrying hieher responsibility and authority/ 
ti&rstet recruits to Class I will fonn the corpus of the Class I 

$ 9 re g ies with the usual reservation for promotion from Class II, 
but -ths need will remain of inducting senior officers from other 
Services and even the p^ess to meet the specialised needs cf the 
bureau. To make this possibl° there should be a provision for 
deputation of officers and for temporary appointments of journalists. 

278. Unless the ministries..take over their own publicity and inror- 

mation work, and select officers who an sufficientl^’^fadW3bed|^jible 
tb'deal with their specialised requirements, it would' -fee ngjte% 9 ji&ry 
for PIB to be strengthened by the induction of offices • v 

sources. Ministries like Finance, Commerce, Industry, the Planning 
Commission, the Atomic Energy Commission, etc., obviously require 
such specialised assistance. It is stating tha obvious thSt in the 
interest of ministries themselves officers for information work 
Should be selected for their special aptitude f and^e«DSllintte. 

279. We also c onsider that it would be ap aaxstt^&ge, eVen desirable 

to obtain on short-term deputation acknowledg9ur**pa rts from first- 
line newspapers and periodicals by mutual agresraant for special 
assignments with government. We have streas&d wia^.ijssd p.f rsnruitin| 
specialists on short-term contracts for the units such 

as All India *adio, the Films, division and 

Advertising arri Visual’ Public-it'^, We should.ex&onste&s-^ecommenda- 
tidn also to PIB. 

280. We appreciate that it would bs difficult fc«^a*fc&tn-j^«a- 
lists whose articles on political, economic and ag»uiWr&I ijH*ttars 
are distinguished by study in depth and clarity tositdon and 
command public respect. First, the n~wspp?>'S woulCinOt.be 
enthusiastic about releasing them even for a. snorwti***. deputation. 
Secondly, the journalists themselves would be h e hitSJftriri»st it 
should be a set-back to their journalistic - -caresTt®“Thirdly, it 
would create discontent in the permanent staff , of FIB bG ties© 
journalists would have :o be offered more or less the same salary 
and perquisites they were previously in receipt of; these would be 
appreciably higher than what is allowed to of ficv-'S vf the CIS in 
comparable positions. 

281. But, nonetheless an effort should be made* Once it is 
recognised that while government public it y would be enriched by 
outstanding journalists coming from outside, the newspapers 
loaning their services would themselves benefit by the wider 
knowledge, experience and insight -che journalists would bring to 
their papers on return, it should not be difficult to effect 
mutual adjustment8. An example is the appointment of the Press 
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Advise t o th 3 Prime Mini strgr f t JE t *.r ay *^ ^ 

also be a prelude tb an eXchate progranwa e-cw*snj OT and the P^ 9Sfl * 
But this Method of obtaining specialists should 

only th- establishednt Sh^vice^a^j tonab.l5^o||j«duc- ftnywe 

equal Iv suitable* We bad pointed out, earlier thatithe Chief ,fr?ss 
*Uis 3 ^ and his staff wrist haVe journalistic ^P*^* 1 * e. If V® d 
CIS cannot provide .suitable offices obviously tbs* must b e sagg gea 
ft»om t he profession and >iv-n appropriate status abd emolubtartispii,. 


282. jt remains now, to cons ids'** the recruitment po li cyy _§2!Pf?fi ~ 
tiw* w*l functions of tha Cl&®8 XI PXB • ♦•isponrtMIltl? 

are extensive, but mainly for historical reasons^ there,is. an 
excessive concentration of authority and function* at ^headquarters. 
The’need for their decefttralitation on a regional basis in a welfare 
multi-lingual State has yet td be realised and ajwaHciat.ed 

293. We have underlined the importance of ,the r*xonal and branch 
offices in the process Of giving a wider coverage «ad spread to 
information and we have stressed the need for giving assistance on a 
larger scale to small language papers to foster bh*ir growth, this 
being in the interests of’a wider dissemination of information 
which is the raison d*etr » of PIB. 

Z3k* In aur report on All India ’’adio* we have, ifjnc.ioned the -need, 
to vest regional;,control in those who know the language, the tradi¬ 
tion and the geniris of the people t o be. se-^ved. 1**i« cannot - b»> 
provided by officers who do net havt the kncwle&ss* pe^cepbion .of 

the region. This had led us to recommend the ccfeisetitution of 
•egional eadr®o ah being more' economic to operate and more purposeful 
ifcT functioning 


285. We consider mat the r ecru itment to the Clefts' II Service, 
absorbing tJW^piresent grades III and IV, should b#made on a 
linguistic basis tn a unified scale. This would Benefit not only 
PIB in which Such personnel arg mainly roqui’-ed fqp* work in Indiar 
languages both at headquarters and in the. regions* but- also other 
media units where Indian language staff i3 needed. 


286. Be sfCB&d& stress, it indeed this is necessary-, that the 
Kwle C# the 81HSS IJ Series should be made compfrable to other 
■ Pgsnl ted 6lass II Services. This is nec-ssary t« attract the 

* ight type of people who chn fill the present nee# for the transl 
tion work being done morg competently arid fo^ undertaking prepara 
tion of features ani other material in original. 

287. While the normii age limit for entry wouldiapply to the 
Class II Service, we consider that a relaxation for the benefit of 
the Service is nec^ssa^ to allow the recruitment of people with 
expedience of' journalistic work, in their case the limit may be 
relaxed up to 35 years. 


288. to effect the ro-o—genitation W9 ,recomw»ridiit will be 
n-cessaTy to assess both the present posts afsl xn* Deraennel to fi* 
the cadres of the Class I and it Services, rihd to«sal?i«t, the start 
for them* We apprebi ate' that th e present Grade;: is xnc xuaas oerpain 
posts, the weight ;f r 99TO nsibility of which wttHH nop their 

inclusion in tte Class II cadre. They should be placed in 
comparable ministerial scales. 
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280. Oil 1 " -^scorpmendation for the ra-constitution of the Service 
with two Classes with extended time scales would meet to a 
largo extent the complaints against the multiplicity of grades, 
with many breaks in promotion prospects and advancement in 
service. In rationalizin' 3- the structure of the Service,'we 
would also be removing a lone-standing grievance - of its personnel. 

290. Under the present dispensation, the prospects of promotion 
of Indian language staff has posed a serious problem'. This is 
due to the fact that so l;ng as the bulk of the work of PIB is 
dons in English, as seems likely for some years to come, the 
balance.of advantage will always lie with officers engaged on 
work in English. As a ragult, some of the rational and branch 
officers and some at headquarters who have to their credit 
original creative work in their own languages do not get an out¬ 
let for their work nor a share in promotion which comes to others. 

291. We should mention the surprising fact that despite the 
importance of Hindi as the official language, the post of Deputy 
Principal Information Officer or even of a Chief 'Zdl tnn is beyond 
the reach of those employed in the Hindi. Section. 

£92. With the acceptance of the logic of strengthening the 
regional offices and giving large-r importance to Indian language 
releases, the need will inevitably arise of strengthening the 
language units at headquarters and-of manning the regional, 
and branch, o ffices with officers and men pro ficient in the 
languages'of t he regions. With the'recruitment of the Class II 
personnel, on the basis if linguistic requirements and the 
reservation of posts in Class I, the present feeling of frus¬ 
tration should gradually disappear. 

293. Our plan of training should provide the Cl 5 * with Postings 

officers who are better equipped to function'as Infocation and Trans- 
Officers in the future. But this by itself would not bring ' fers. 
about 'the improvement needed. Their initial postings'and 

subsequent transfers should also be more carefully planned. 

The initial'attachment cf an officer who has a flair for economic subject 
economic problems. He ohould be left in his assignment long {should be t< 
enough to make him a useful and knowledgeable adjunct to the Ja ministry 
ministry,, to be replaced by another coming up the stream. His {dealing wf 
later assignments should also be to ministries with allied 
functions, 

294. This salutary principle has yet to find acceptance. 

Transfers are frequent and we have been given instances of 
Infomatlon Officers moving from ministry to ministry along 
with changes of portfolios of the ministers concerned. It is 
no'wonder* therefore, that the Information Officers develop 
personal loyalties and their publicity gets personalised. But, 
in an attempt to provide specialisation fmm within the cadro, 
there is the risk of running into another danger, the danger of 
stagnation and loss of initiative. As a normal rule, no officer 
should be left in the same charge for longer than five years, 

^Xperierce has shown that longer attachments do not necessarily 
bring about any imp’-ovem*nts in the relations of the Info-Cation 
Officers with the ministries nor give any distinctiveness and 
excellence to their p^ees releases. 
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295. The Association h««>$^»nQS3Ci ahatflthe complaint 9 *bou 
a&rviaa.-arxa#- ft® irta^ftiicr i** 4rha; "tSbsfclcuf of 

office** n©r-. jgi. their jsnosaqiaajis. :*rj|fl6a3!*^.whwt&»^i^ Fib ^ 3* to 

O’tiww ai®ia units, It jU&rap*owd w«n#us* view that the 

sols. tfwsftarion for positioning an office sUmld^ W hi a qualifica¬ 
tion and aptitude to meet the equirsments of a particular aasign- 
want.. This consideration -#ss»M»s«*vaib.|&*>-"ta!ieb whan 
inter-media t a^-uMe^daniaiRpa.atidh.-''- J f^ association alio 

considers that no^waUXr^tha^n *Wald be no t**nsT«* nothin * p**iod 
of three yea>»s and no ij^e*r^f i Hiia’'t^ansf^^s^shoqa^he meae aft** an 
officer haa reached thsi^niowaanaaiat^tt-Ye 6-mxm. ~ XMS^tWBW 
help-.td -^stain specialised, talent at s^nio* saaft-cUSiS* If 

p rwntl) Qw>-d? due the officer should- ;be ^otectsd tnan moved 

sway r •■o w a unit where hi a usefulness Has b*Vh eStWbUsMd. 

29 b* We have ea^lie^ advocated that. the' svrsnfftTawx tn* OlScadre 
'Should hi reviewed to withdraw'is*6m its posts Wh^W^wquire 
specialised skills which a general training in coa^lMdcation and 
iq^j»at^pn techniquee cannot provide;/ r This. wouju rreoucs the 
rrsquant -int er-media t *»ansfer$ Whlc h atf -present. 3*8* 

efficiency of all of them. With t he longer tiirn ■Js<t^L$9;''^k > l, «H»j&mmei 
absorbing several of the present' grade’s, it would not be necessary 
to transfer staff frequently. This itself Will allow for s.pqe.lali- 
nation t«.aj*ueh greater degree. 

297. For promotions to the selection grades, we. tfctn^r in tbs 
case ©f the CIS, because of its technical and spefei®! | si'd work, 
public advertisements for inviting applications ratBe^ than, the 
present BiOj^a of seioction through a-departmental promotion committe 
in~ which VerdLority paually receives-heavy weight age§ ~ T^iis would 
not only allow outside taletVto be recruited but also make talented 
junior staff eligible for appointment. 

29S, The CI^ has represented that the incidence;*©* ^admini l strati've 
posts to its other posts being about the lowest Centr*®! 

Services, has caused stagnation and fruittration. "jfcsk. .should .be 
removed by establishing a corr 3C t balance between^®*s^renetl 
of the cad«? and,the selection post's;-as IS* the oi»elti%ft all other 
Class I Services. This’adjustment riescf not "rtecee&^KiY’ paiias 4$wjjra 
expenditure; %e number-of lower posts 5hou3d T b» to ££2i&£ 

qtwttOSBond ins off-set. This readjustment wo^ld; h*1t iwpaair. the 
htfictjKKy of the Service, but should contribute. ju&®Ards it Jby 
providing better and mora competent supervision/ 

299 . We should -mnt ion d.n this context^ t-he 4 fltsah , »ct us,e made of 
junior Information Officers on rbutine dut 1*8,whiC^ 1 *o not raqpir® 
professional skill and should" be'performed by Ibweo-Baid: agii^tants 
and clerks. We had occasion'to nbtice and dowonta- 
use in other media unit s nlsd. ' ^e cannot but aani»^6© ^titongly . 
th4t; t #ecdency which is both tm^conOmic to the;-Stapo «no najenful to 
the young officers. 

300. The Association As al$P;Of the view that' t^^/Sfticena shoaLd 
be posted to the Icfowation am Broadcastir»- IftnAlitiyidm-be'modi 
« 9 spomible for- adginjtoterxng the Servibei Thimwnw J»t vair 
give satisfaction to the ^rvios but would also i^wssakto-it s r -Oett«r 
*a*d.aiatrjrtion ahdr,« bensaicial dl tpoaitidn. i®l^Pf»aro> n» 
ar a jUnohla to aooopt this r ego an an ftgtloh; we wrvb-ws axir» o a» «n» 
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which W3 shall outline in our -^epo-^t on Co—ordination which wp,uj.dt 
bring together and vest in a single authority the technical and 
administrative responsibilitd.es of control and use of all th9 
media unixs. In this reorganization the CIS will have, its 
appropriate sha^e and place. 

301. The status -of the PIO is not equated to that of ever* a Status 

Joint Secretary in the secretariat hierarchy.' This naturally 

sets the tone to the status assigned to his subordinate officer 
working with the ministries. Both the press and the staff of 
PIB have urged that in his - capacity as the technical adviser to 
government on all publicity matters and assisting government in 
forn^lati^g its information policy and adjusting it from time 
to time, the PIO should be given appropriately the pay and status 
of an Additional Secretary, if not a Secretary to government. 

This wovild equate him, correctly with senior editors and other 
officials with whom he has to work. 

302. The- PIP shouia undoubtedly be a person whose professional 

r jmpetenc* and intellectual' integrity are unquestionable and* who 
s, ^therefor®, held in high esteem by-the-press. Wh*th<» one is 
available-in the Service on not is a question we cannot answer. 

But we would have no hesitation in saying that> if need be, a 
person of eminence should be persuaded to accept this assignment 
in the national interne 4 . This happened in the United States 
when Mr. Td Murrow agr ? d to head its information agency at 
considerable sacrifice, addin? lust-e and givirc? a purpose and 
direction to the agency. We believe that, with proper approach 
and assurances of non-interference. government should be able in 
India also to obtain an outstanding journalist. 

303. Linked with the question of raising the status of PIO is 
the equally important question of the status to be given'to'the 
Information Officers accredited to the various ministries. Thera 
is near unanimity between the officials and the newspaperman 
who tendered evidence b-fore us that the status of an Information 
Officer should not be lower t han that of a Deputy Secretary, at 
least in the important ministries, and there should be a directive 
that he should be allowed to be present and even participate in 
discussions on policy. These two together would equip him to 
present the policies and decisions of the ministry in a form more 
informative and precise and to answer questions, to elucidate and 
elaborate, to satisfy th e press. 

30A-. In conclusion we should add that it is far from our. 
intention to denigrate the officers of th a CIS as a class. Our 
analysis and observations meant to focus attention on the 
system which does not give any scope to the development and 
play Of their latent talent, We are aware that several members 
of the Service who, feeling frustrated left it, are holding today 
hi^i positions in the world of journalism enjoying social and 
official status, and salary and prquisites. which were well 
beyond their reach in service. 

305. We should complete our study of PIB by ^viewing national 

the rjquirgments of it s staff in elation to its work-load. zation. 

The PIO considers that he is understaff*d; he contends that 
though the work-load has increased several-fold in .the last 
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few years, the increase in staff has not' kept pace with this 
gr'ovth. On the other hand, a sponsible' volu&te of opinion holds 
that there is no justification fo•** attaching an Information 
Officer to each and every ministry. Many of tpem do not hava 
enough work. It should- ha possible to group together three or 
four s?reller ministries to fonr a unit to be serviced by an 
Information Officer assisted by. one or two Assistant Information 
Officers as way be needed.' The'adoption of this practice, more 
than justified by an assessment of work a-1 sing, would give 
appreciable economy in men and money, broadly estimated to be 
of the order of a fourth. It is also suggested that the 
strength and deployment of Deputy Principal Information Officers 
should be suitably adjusted by re-assessing thf weight of 
responsibility attached to their present assignments. 

306. While we are not in a position to endorse the bIO ! s 
contention that the bureau i-Vunderstaffed for its present 
activities, W 9 are also unable to support the suggestion that 
smaller ministries should be. grouped together And placed in 
charge of a single Information Officer, We a’i of the opinion 
that by rationalization and re-distribution of work and 
responsibility certain economies should be possible and m^et, 
to an extent, the extra expenditure un th* various new 
activities we have suggested. 

307. We aro confident that, were the recommendations we make 
given a fair wind, the present weaknesses of PfB -would .dis¬ 
appear and its potential as an instrument of information 
cor-ectly developed. And it would be acknowledged as a useful 
and reliable aid by the p-ess. 

308. By and lergo, the community anywhere Welcomes informa¬ 
tion which helps it to understand a problem dr a policy, but 
rightly resents attempts to suppress or distort news and 
information. T /iaile it is prepared to accept a tinge -of bias as. 
inevitable'in t he releases of an official agency, it does p* 
tolerate propaganda in the guise of infomwatioa nor does it 
deluded by personalised publicity. It is this basic realist 
which has moulded and shaped the information ,agencies in 
democratic societies and has induced public fafth in their 
objectivity, impartiality and reliability. We trust that PIB 
would be encouraged and not deten-ad to acquire these attributes 
•with faith and determination. 

309. Wa can well understand that in a young democracy 
subjected to political and economic stresses astrains, those 
in authority feel tempted tp use all available official agehcieS 
to present themselves and their activities in a favourable 
light. But, we should make the point once again that the 
information agency should be considered both a part of govern¬ 
ment aid outside it. While it has to depend o& government for 
sustenance, it can live and grow only in an Atmosphere of 
freedom. With this exhortation and expectation, we conclude 
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ou^ study of PIB. 
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INT^QOOPTION 


1. The opemtton of government in a w*dfc«« State needs the 
machinery of public information as an integral por^ of its 
administrative apparatus. The need To** a wel**or#«»iieed 
official agency is even mo»e important in an twder-developad 
counts. iPara.lh 

2. The PTB’s three major functions are tot provide inft'wta* 
tion to the press on government activities, t< feed the ijtnident 
foreign corresponds** s with news and backgHsuad ****** «±, and te 
keep government informed of prees and public 9s*actions to its 
activities. (Para.5). 

3. PIB should attempt to give to the representative? Of the 
foreign press in this country important inforAption in precise 
and objective terms. (Para, 3), 

4. PIB should come to the assistance of rnwall newspape^a, 
particularly those in the regional languages, #y providing 
support and services to them in a larger measure, G*>* shettid 
however, be taken to ensure that’while giving hWSittince tb the 
press no attempt is made to-interfere with the freedom of 
expression or influence ®ditorLal policy. (Pa-^ts. 10 & 13). 

5. PIB, to be oi- use to government, suet p r o v ide factual 
information faithfully and operate with moderawlott and judgaant 
to avoid being looked upon as a vehicle of proiagsancla in support 
of the political party in power. (Para. 12) 


CHAFTT* II 
TITS FUNCTIONS OF PIB 


6. Though the most important function of tr» Principal 
Information Officer is to act as adviser of ffw^semment in the 
treatment and orientation of press publicity 7 Ip is unable to 
fulfil this function for various reasons. (Fara| 37) 

7. Because cf organizational difficulties the PIB is unable 
to co-ordinate government publicity through the prose,(Para,33) 

3. The Information Officer must be treated «s a limb of the 
Ministry to wh~ch h9 is posted and be invited tg be present at 
meetings when nolicv is discussed, •{l^rda >f) 

Press Conferences 

9. When. Parliament is not in session, aJU. hgejer decisions 
should be announced at press conferences by theoae competent 
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explain the ir nationals and implications and released simultaneously 
at all important newspaper centres. HJven whan Parliament is in 
session a press conference should be held to explain issues a-rlsing 
out of an important announcement, (Fara. 45). 

10. The press should be ?iven g^eate-*'* opro-"t unit ices of meeting 
ministers to discuss ma.ior decisions so that their import.can be 
better appreciated and interpr^ted, (Fara, 45 ). 

11. As far as possible the Prime Minister should meet the press 
ones,,a month,, but & suitable procedure should be evolved by the Press 
Association to ensure that a few corespondents do not"monopolise the 
proceedings and that time is not lost over iralevant minor questions, 

( Fara. 46). 

Press ■Briefings 

12*, The briefingsb r the Cabinet ^c^t’a^y, after Cabinet meetings, 
should be -more intimate and seek to interpr*t and elaborate issues 
uidgr-discussion. Wien technical matters aro likeiy to figure in the 
discussions} the Secretary of the Ministry concerned or some other 
senior official should .Iso be present to assist the Cabinet Secretary 
in giving detailed explanations. (Fara. 48), 

13. The c or~espondeats’ complaints about the present arrangements 
for their daily meetings with Information Officers should be removed. 

An hour or - so should be •‘specifically reserved for individual meetings 
of the c or respondent s wit h Inform; t ion Officers. (Para. 53) 

14 . Proper arrangements should be made for answering the co’ , » 9 - 
pondents’ queries when news breaks outside normal office hours( Para.53). 

15. When a ccm^ondent contacts an Information Officer for 
collecting inf or-mation to p~sparo on exclusive story, the correspon¬ 
dent’s confidence should eerie rally be. 'respected* (fara. 54 )-. 

W * t" 

% 

16 » PI3 should cultivate and ' e stallish more friendly relations 
with the editors of important and influential dailies. (Pa-'S. 56). 

17. Th* tendency of some Inf o-mation.-Offic »-k to '..-“.elu¬ 

sive interviews for cor- sspendents with a minister in return fo»* 
pergonal publicity fv-* the minister is t o-b derm-erated. ( Para, 59). 

13. It must b« r^alosed that only when sufficient -«50U''Ces are 
allocated to th~ infermt tion services slid th^ir status made compar¬ 
able tc the administrative services would it b* possible to m* 
organise .them properly, man them with talented people, and bring 
about accord and harmony which can ectisc only between' equals. (Para. 60). 

Conduct ed T ou r 9 

19. The schema of conducted tours should not be given up but 
the invitations should he limited to the editors, correspondents 
and senior members of the . journalistic staff of small and medium 
newspapers, prefevably° : cn a regional basis. ^Correspondents of 
majori papers who ask fo- them> should be given facilities to cover 
the projects at their own expense. (Para, 64). 

?. T. Q, 
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20. • Mambas of the conducted parties should be flyer sufficient 

time at each D**oi=ct. (Para. 64 }. 


Pub lie i-fcST-ish an Emergency 

21. During an eme-ffen.cy Pid. rrjust be given ove^ldL^^asponsibility 
fo^ release of inf o^fiti-^r Tdo ,tf&ny souses of i**f»Twati©n result 
in the issue of cont-^dfctcr'y srtratements which, cause oonfusion. 

(Para*. 71). 

22. Whet he- it is an armed cpnflicfc or* an eeon<wl&fr o^leis. the 
p^ess should-be tuken into confidence On major happenings. “While 
presenting the official version, t he-e should be n$ attempt to plav 
dowthe seriousness of a situation; the action take* to contain it 
shouldbe clea-ly 3 t a ted. (Para, 71). 


23, >enarftte-bri e fi n g S should be arranged for Ioiieh 

corvKjaoohaents. A high-level committee or two or tlxwe people, 
closely in touch with developments, should b^ief t^oCpr^ss in ths 
capital on the day-to-day developments. (Farai 71j. 

24. The Briefing *oom should have good and detailed maps; on 
which places in the news must b® clearly indicated, ind also oth®r 
equipnent necessary for the dutdos®. (Para 71), 


ahoultf rjesap its regional and- branch off&oas constantly 
informed about development c so that dissemination of ^information in 
the regions can also be properly- organised, (Fara, 7X) 

26, . A plan, on t he line s of the War Book, should ®« drawn-up-to 
be put into operation in an emerg-hey to secure effective and 
informed publicity. (Para, 72). 


27 . There should be a co-ordinating cell with senior-officers fro¬ 
ths ministries concerned to direct the strategy of publicity- and 
determine hew news should be sc-eened. (Para." 72 ). 

23 . A re S e-v® c officers. W ho can.function in tlife of emergency 
with covnp'-cence .should be coated. (Pa~a, 72 ). 

29 A co-*-rec. A f -jarnerawer, should b® Gui lt vr and cdled upon 
when, tns need anr >s to visit tths- battle front aw3 'X4k% suitable 
action pictures, 'Fa-^a, 72). 


30. Pmjper ar-sagiments should be mad^, ire 1 jdiagftelegraphic and 

telephone facilities* for correspondents selected tPlKisit the front 
so that complaints of harassment a-e eliminated. - visits to 

the front 3hould be clea-ed oy and. co-ordinated witft field officers 
to avoid diffic ulties,. (Para. 72) . 

31. Arrangement s should be mad® for developing films speedily am 
releasing them when they have news value. (Fa-'ti, 7%) 

32. A system* ©f t raining newspapermen as w«*.r avr*r4*rpendent» should 
be devised e ithert 3t the National Defence Colleg#crrdinuav 
institutions. (Pa^a* 73) 
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The press Advis^Z 

33. A file of stories disallowsd, with reasons therefor, should 
be maintained so that the-^e mav be some consistency in approach to 
the stories, ( Pa--a. 75). 

34. The Chief F~ess Adviser must be a high-powe*-ed office with a 
close link with the Director of Military Intelligence. (Para;- 77). 

35. The Chi$f Press Adviser should organise the wo**k of his office 
in shifts covering the grater part of the day and niffht and should 
himself be available on th a phone for u’-ffent and important 
consultation. (Para 73). 

36. The Press Advise-'* should have access at all times to an 
authority who could clear military news. He should have di**ect 
access to the Miniate 1 '* and ‘Secretary for Defence and to senior* 
military officers. ( Fa**a, 79). 

37. - press advising on military matters must necessarily be C3rv* 

trailsed; the**e should be no difficulty if the P-ess Adviser we-m* to 
keep himself fully informed of what was happening on different fronts 
by maintaining close contact with the Defence authorities. (Para.30). 

33. The Frees Advise-'* should plan carefully, in advance, his line 
of action in an emergency and the ground organization he would require 
when the need arises. ( Fara. 31), 

39. The P^ess Advise** and his staff should have considerable 
journalistic experience to exercise their functions keeping in view 
the requirement s of the p**ess, { Fa**a. 32) 

Accreditation of Co****esnondents 

40. The Cent**al Press Accreditation Committee should be made 
more rgp^e?entative. (Pa^a, 36). 

41. Correspondents who are accredited in the r-gions should also 
be allowed access to sessions of Parliament, press conferences and 
other functions when in Delhi. (Pa**a. 37). 

42. News cameramen and fo^eien coresrondents should be given 
eauality of treatment w_th other accredited corr e£ -pondents. (Para.87). 

43. A working press oom. should be provided, in lieu of the 

present press lounge. (Fa*-a. 33). 

Press and Public Opinion Analysis . 

44. There should not be a separate unit for public opinion 
analysis on the Plans. The staff responsible for the daily press 
review analysis should he able to undertake it. (’Para. 39). 

45. Adequate funds h-.-ve not been provided to th° regional and 
branch offices to purchase all the dailies published in th^ir 
regions for compiling p-ess reactions. (Para, 90). 
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46 . More thought and attention should he given to the pre¬ 
paration of the daily "Peas and Public faction Aaalyais w 30 

that ministries, attach impo-tanc 2 to it and look upon it as an impor 
tank aid to their proper functioning. (Para. 95*1 

47. In the interest of efficiency and economy the analysis and 
assessment of public opinion trends should be c®nt»*alised in the 
^esearch and ^efer^nee .Division which is better equipped for this 
work, and which also undertakes such analysis and assessment at 
present. (Para. 0 )♦ 


chaftt hi 


ffB*s Services 

4^. One or two ssnior officers should be assigned exclusively the 
function of supervising the work of Information Officers. This woulc 
not only.improve the quality of the Buresu*s outpu* but also assist, 
junior officers to develop professional skill and ft feel for 
news. (Fara. 97). 

49. PIB should prove its usefulness to the press by reporting 
frogh news and developments objectively ahd in detail, providing also 
the background information required. (Para. )&). 

50. To eligdnat^ contradictions in news culled from different 
ministries, the bureau should be placed in a position to function , 
effectively as co-ordinator and spokesman of government. (Para. 9S). 

Handouts; 


51. For increasing the utility of PIB handouts the bureau should 
develop a selective sense in ratiorting. (Para.100). 

52. The practice should be discontinued of handing over written 
statements* which aro biased, and for which rgsppngiibility is not 
accepted either by the Information Officer or by toe Ministry on 
whose behalf ic is issued, (Para. 101). 

53. In spite of •;he press Commission^ rgcommgn|ation3 to tna 
contrary che tendency to indulr* in personalised publicity persists* 
The release of a large volume of material of negligible nows value 
is a waste of public funds. (Para. 102). 

54. Advance texts of speeches serve no useful pflrpose unless they 
a*j ti *ribut> i prc-'ptly* (Par®. 103). 

55. The handouts have to be in simple language and supported by 
sufficient factual material and data to enable tbe'tread era" to 
understand and assimilate their^.mport. (Para. 104f 

56. There should bs a central desk through vrhlcJJ all releases 
should b<* routed to ansi’s, pro'per p-io-ities. Thsidesk should alsW 
edit the material t o make it mo’m concise. (Para v «sw4) 



57. To ensure uniformity in spelling, . punctuation, typing 
a ’Btyl* Book’ 'Fom technical officers and a. ’Guide Book’ for tyjgyqes 
and the distribution section should be p^epa^ed. (Para, 105). 

Featurea. 

53. Features instead of being ’-est^icted to conventional occasions 
like' Independence Day should be rno-e frequent. embracing twcjrg totical, 
informative and educative themes. (Fara. 107). 


59. The Principal Information Officer should be invested with- 

whe-^§ 


60, fHb ^eternal Publicity Division and the Information Officers 
la ths missions abroad should edit, adapt and ra-ghape the basic 
material supplied by FIB, (Para. 103), 


.<jr to conmdssion competent and knowledgeable writers 
|P%.prepare features O’* articles. (Far a . 107). 


6ji. The raeowendetions of the Vidyalanka-** Committee and the 
wwtoiftee on Vpall Newsrap^rg about strengthening and extending the 
fbstu're service to cover the needs of r-a^ional newspapers and 
periodicals should be t ken more seriously by the get jimn q*.XPaw^IMPiH. 



62. Delay-in providi' g background material to the press on im¬ 

portant occasions canno" be condoned. The bureau should develop a 
s^nse of an^icipat ion -tT major events and r^g U j.gitiog necesitmy^jltei 
ground material fr 0m the "esea^ch and ’'eferenbe Division and 
for release when the ne^d sri g3 s, (Paras. Ill and 11$). 


General 

61. . To prepare the ’•^1 eases' quickly and to improve their 

Jtp^esrance, the PIB should be re-equipped with mode'n and better 
mi*p!)titiis'end should use better quality paper, attractive covers 
eid.. (5ama, 114), 


6%* All material which is r 3 quira<} for rofaroooe and record 
should be printed. (Per-a, 114). 

The Fb©£i>>e r V i C e 


65^ The tendency to c oncentrate on topical events and’to focus 
oo frl ftoiafters 1 activities should b? curbed. The Fhoto service of 
concent rat? on materiel which can be used to illustrate 
«s»tj#i»«Ofeeidered important by the pr^ss. (Par®. 124). 

66. FIB should' supply to the press r 3 i 9V ant sketches maps and 
graphs also. ( Far a . 124). 


Photos should be r®i 9 ased with proper captions. (Para. 124). 


63. principles prescribed in the PIB’s Technical Publicity 
^ule* About the nature and extent of photographic coverage should 
hapbrousht to the notice of the ministriog and others by the 

It should bs made clear to the offic^rg that viola- 
biera of;th»i instructions contained in the ^ules would be 

peQftlimid. ( 126). 
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('■ 9 , A his-h-l^V"! *-evi ew should be made in collaboration wifcJhthe 
gxte-mal Affairs Ministry of that Ministry*a!**• ptjuto pwiijta 
with a - 'VlfaP&e minimis'-; ic e demand®, . { Bfcra. ' 1387fi 

TO. Initialization among photographer should zb# encouraged, 

fPara. 129). 

?i. The Chi°f .hOto Office-** should be relieve# <|f bis administra- 
tive responsibilities So that be can giv 9 -’w 6 **i ttsjl and'attention t< 
the supervision of the technical work of his staff2 {Para* 130)* 

7*. fhoto«r»phiQ ooy^ajs should not b» limit*! Mo t ve««« tu*«d 

abound‘^elhi and should dSeict regional events afwfc fo* the purpoi 
phq^U$*fcFfcsr* should be'located at important certt**sB. (para, 131/ 

The Fhoto Libras 

73. prints should be supplied to.ttil li^a’y ppoimtly where ade¬ 
quate arreogem^nt should •*x±xf~t6 *their pro per oopplonlne, indexing 
and mounting in albums, (Faras, 133rl34) 

74. The number of photographs to be indexed Sr4 ,ret^In*^ should 
be-reduced by weecin? out the picture not likely^ tfc be inquired, 

(Pars? 135). 

75. Thf housing and working of the library should be reorganised 
Kith adequate staff and modem equipment to eivs lifeboifa sfficieskjy 
and e-conomyr (Par 136), 

76 . The Photo .Libra-^y ghould be merged with the fhoto Division 
which should be placed under the administrative control of PIB, 

(Para, 137 ) . 

77 . One o* two experienced photographergj though belonging to the 
Photo Division'and usinf? its service facilities! Shduld be deputed 
to the Directorate of Adv-rtising and Visual Publicity arid* to the 
Publications Division on tfwhole-timer basis to meet the specialised' 
needs of those unite. (Para. 137). 

73 , The.. numbe *- of. newspap^rg on the di st-ributianjlist for photos 
should be reduced, (??-**£. 139 K 

79# Steps should be taken t.o use the radio phototaerviue to 
serve-areas like Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, t Fe-*a| $39). 

80. Though the photo servic e. should continue, tty 1 "-question,Of 
restricting the free supply of prints to papers sheb&i be ejcurained 
in consultation with the press. /Bar®. 141). 

The Tbonoid Service: 

81. The ’’Ibonoid Service, whose usefulness has bh-to fully estab¬ 
lished, needs expansion ahd rationalization to growing 

demands''on it; It is not necessary to provide''iBWMsae'to papers 
with large circulations but only i© newapep^r*^us^,M«*o?ttdaIs vi wd.'th 
a circulation upw 10,0C0, provided uhey com* -a<ad 
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maintain certain journalistic standards, hfhila one block will 
suffice fo~ papers with c i^cul^tions of less than 5,000 two blocks &£ 
each photo maybe necessary for the '*9st, {Fa ▼•as. 142-145). 

32. A subject chosen fo~ the ebcn&id block should have news 
value and be of interest. Maps- and Graphs which facilitate the 
understanding of the textual material should also be included in 
this service. (-Fa-a. 146), 

83. Until th® foreign exchange position imp-oves considerably* 
the^ should be &.*• eduction in the import of films and other 
photographic material to find '•9sou w c?s for th9 import of ebonoid 
material.. (Para, 147). 


C4A FTP IV 
THg Sg-'VICg 

84. Research, r^f^-sne©, lib-ary and documentation services now 
dispersed in many units should be coalesced under a single Organisa¬ 
tion the ^e-search and Reference Division. The functions of rthri a 
unit should be clearly.defined and ad hoc work of various types 
should not be allowed to interface with Its i "®srula’* and prescribed 
functions, (Para. 153). 

85.,. There must be scope for continuous studies for important 
p^bblems so that the material that the division issues is of utli4Jt8f 
#0 the press and to other media units. ( Fara. 154) * 

86. Analysis of press, public and political opinion done in the 
various Units'of the X&B Ministry should be centralised in this 
d| vi s^on. 1 ( Far a . 154). 

3?. . The analytical studies ®hould identify areas of unrest so 
tbap., thb, inf ormation and publicity apparatus of the Government is 
ablV to plan its publicity intelligently. (Fara, 154). 

88, A sufficient number of newspapers, books, microfilming equip- 
W^Htt and §11 the facilities which are regarded as essential in any 
good reference library should be made available. (Fara. 155). 

89, ’While the media units may have small allocations fo** pur¬ 
chasing specialised books necessary for their day to day work, the 
bulk of the budget for the purchase of magazines and books should 
fea allocated to the division. In view of rising prices of boqks 
and increasing number of publications, this budget will have to 

b# suitably increased. (Para. 155). 

90* Research work requires a particular aptitude and training. 

If officers with requisite qualifications aro available in the 
Central Inf o-mation'Service they should be posted at least for a 
period of seven years continuously in this division. Promotions 
should be made available to them according to their seniority 
without having to be shifted fn>m the division. •( Para. 156). 

91* The ^©search and Reference Division should be placed under 
tha asttti^Badia Co-ordiaatix^ cell to be created. (Para. 157). 
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info**nation csnftre 3 « 

92. Governments will be unabla to main© Hn even the exist¬ 

ing information centres if the Cedfc~al Government'* financial parti¬ 
cipation in their running in discontinued. (Fara. 0.5S). 

$3. Due to financial stringency it has not besfiiposaible to 
build up good libraries. {Para. I5v). 

04. The number bf centres is inadequate. *ur|0$Xnf formation 
Centres should be established and maintained in ev*wr village with 
a community centre, (Para. 161) . 

95, *)ach ’'ural Information Centre should be provided with a 
Cerr- unity Listening set, a film projector, a library of government 
books,' a collection of reference books, a picture gallery of impor 
tanfc p^jects and a few exhibits. But this ahouldUbe suitably 
phased with reference to money' available and the competence of th-5 
cb*»nunity to maintain the centre, (Para 161). 

06. The teacher o* Gram s^vak should be placed toa charge of the 
■'’Ural Information Centre after necessary training to handle the 
equipment gradually added. (Para. 161)’. 


CHiiFTT* V 

^TGIOm A*TD B^a'^CH- OFFICES 


97i FIB should assist the growth of small paper© by providing 
them standard facilities on a larger scale. There should, however, 
be no attempt to spoon-feed theta and sap their UnUtiative. (Para.l66) 

99. ^ore branch offices linked by teleprinters imith headquarters 
should be opened for sufficient and timely supply ©f publicity 
material to the Indian language, papers, morg- particularly the paper/; 
published in the districts. (Para. 168). 

99.- The existing branch offices should be proviided with more 
competent diracti ng and bther staff proficient in the regional 
lanffUtPS) a library a photo service, a reference ^end research 
so.rvice, other necessary - equipment and a more efficient and quicker 
d‘i9tributi<m--system. (Para. 171). 

100*. Guidance should be provided to the he ads ©2 the r e gional and 
branch offices on a systematic-basis, as also bacHep©und a nd «th e- 
material, to enable t lierrf to brief prod amen on ifcjo®*fcant events. 

(Para. 171 ) 

fbl.. Copies of reports and other official publidations should be 
supplied to the regional and branch offices in atwficient- number t 
enable them to make an equitable distribution. (fara. 171). 

102. Instead of the pr^aent system of depending ^wholly on head¬ 
quarters fpi» all information, even pertainine to a^.gions, the region; 
and branch offices should. be allowed .tend evelop tmitiative and enter- 
pise and grow in stature Ther^ should be devolution of authority 
an* decentralisation of functions. They enculd bs -’iven responsi¬ 
bility to collect c ompile end material ip original. ( Para. _l 7 " 
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103. The ro^onal pre*s and small newspapers r,qt&~e shorter v eT «- 
along of faatu-^s tjaws and Articles depicting looel develop¬ 

ments and in for mation -el*»a/»nt to the lift-sad av-catiorts. ; o^^^ 
community* PT6 should supj&^ment the effp'-tra of - Miate -31 *&*9^&*? 
Information in thi s ^eap^crt, There shotil'd b» great er coj-orqijU lBffKww 
b«tw°an th 9 ; Cet^^Gil and St at. agencies f*M 'Mint «u.rpyse. ( Paatas iTZ? 

104* ■pleases* t o ’--‘Phonal language papers should'b». tya a selec¬ 
tive basis and'&uitably edited with a co^ct balajacs^e^abliah^d 
between national and regional n^ws end developments. {1/4,) • 

105. An attempt should be made to oo-opii-* ri'-wa iu 
H«l#'in addition to Bnelish. A Hindi knowing Information OnH 
^•Maistant Inf o~»nti m Office- should be attached no each 
MiMstry fthe purpose. f Par?, 179) 


c;: AfTjp,. jri 


2I ^IB’JTIC N a^^A13^7TTS 

106. ‘ To avoid ccmplfco.nl a scout d=:ay« In delivery of FIB'S 
material t deliveries s .ould be mad^ though -th* quickest available 
means. l Ps’-a. 18?) 


107.’ In base of imoo-tarit newc, ic should be conveyed to 166'al 
paper? ov«- the tel°ph ne. '(Fa'n, 1?52) 

105. " PIB should "foil.w thS method r-evalent ir: n*wy agynci- 
for f'.’-*e^ding material, (Para 

iwo o'- in’*ce piy --oils should be used on t ei° print era in me 
Regional and branch offices so that two o** three copi^e could be 
received simultaneously to allow quicker translation. (Fara, 134). 

110, Material- should b* sent to periodicals Keeoing m minav«?Hfi.r 
<3«t4li : nse for inc lusion of material (Para. 18*' 

111, In Delhi/ no mss e-'dal should be Sent out between 10 A«M.and 

5.00 P.MV atxl co-respondent'? should be'r equired to collect it them¬ 
selves f-om the press -vom in FIB . (Fa-a. 183). f , 

112. Ths delivery section Should be provided with quick?" modes 
of travel”such as moto-cycles and scoot?-^' fo- d? s^-T-but. ng the 
material before 1C.00 a.M. and afte-i .00 IV!. (Fara, loo ■ 

113. Special arrange n r.ts should be made to djlive'r Hi-rdi and 
Urdu material which is at g"?Sero held up due to delay :;r. trans¬ 
lation. ( Fa a. 189). 


111. The number 0 f - >nc.o machines :';ou'l.d be inc-eosja to cope 
with the wo-k pe-ti-cul i-iy during r U -b hju-s, (Para. 190), 


115 ,- :V_pa-3te specie vised lint's ui co»^epor.dent s 
papery should be P"^r e --I for Issue oi mat.al o'. 

thsm. (Pcr.t. 191 

•’ <■ 

• yi4 ;-S''hAll features ri««a uoc c. ueac r.o cn? .fo-resyn 


end news- 
interest to 


prevs, (Para. 191 
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117. The lists of. recipients for-j*£Bf r s m&t*'«ial should be 
periodically reviewed,- (Pa--a. .192) . 

The Tel.ejatf nt er »g -Vies: 

lj.g& g* There- is considerable -waste of tjtrv> ot*. ths,,$‘$l a printer cireu.. 
IPG&uss of inidequ^te ahd' 6 ut 6 'f‘dais %quip^eht.' insufficient o rg A n.. 
zation and supervi -ion.- -The use of, tha...telagrint ar te»^vic. j fo- 
personal and official messages’iahouid b* discontinued fo-thw^th- 

•iParfcj. 190 .. 1 99;. 

HO". The Telep’-i te> v se^ndcs ebmilo. aoad Jby* a Taiax se'-'/iu-. 

if pcrsaiiis. (para 201 ).- 

Cl.'i PT^ VII 

Redefinition of Fu Ctlcns: 

Tinr. - —- 

fcfjgre is a aivi sion of opinion on the issue ox retaining a 
centralised agency for pro.ss inf ormstioh-.&nd publicity« ( Paras, 232 -1 

121. Several changes arc necessary in the organization of BIB 
enable it to function effectively* The first essentia: is to -isi'/v 
PIB's imag4iit‘s fin organization of inf oration rathe'**lthan of 
jjg^a^ft'da.. (Para.^226). 

122, The bureau’ <=• charter 3 houId be on the liner’ pffthe direct: v. 
principles laid down at th=> time* of its ~*~ 0 "-svniZ 2 ttixfn in 

(Para, 22 ’/). 

<123. The need to serve the Indian language press’ our. sid . the 
metropolitan cities . shoul d.-h<ar4«€£%9d arid stressed,- The b-.ege<- 
papers are FIB’S services, while th*f fi*na {Z er pap-' 

thou 1 if they we-e oriented t 0 meet th-’ial*' ♦•'e’qi.irjrrep• 2 , 

{ Fa r 3$.*.l23n 

124, The tireiy -reparation 0 f features with eat:- efdcto'rv -v. - 
ments for translat on for supply to Indian language pfper.e 1 * 
necessary tud -also-;pho€ogrSphs and background material! Specially- - 
pared p&r -t Hem. (p>ra. '232). 

125. 4 The organization at headquarters and 5 n ~he' ridibnal 'anu 
branch offices should be overhauled f.o nve- ; : c*v» <e r«[qji'-«*cmints. 

[ Pa-ra. 2;4) 


Hxcemal Publicity 

126 . Kate-lal fo- external publicity cannot be-.tailored by oh: :'T1 
for supply to the ciifferent foreign codnt ri^ a. ' Thisrym’th- - • ."xini ■ 
bility' of the eternal public ity ^Division or of t.he-'(irf‘o^reat.iO') 
Officers posted in Indian IIIssiona abroad. (Perr. 

127. Th* closest collaboration between ths ,of External 

Affairs snidvlriE^^tion and ,Srondc'arting;d,s'esn , r^rib£ii4^tFara. 23S) . 



: (xii)♦ - 


Define q Public ity 

I28i The c alibre of-th-a staff engaged on defence publicity nseots 
ira^*'5W3wn , fci Competent Defence Services personnel should be deputed 
fo* such work instead of the present system of inviting volunteers 
fo»» assignment to this unit. (Para. 240). 

129. The defence puoiiclty organization requires to be strengthened 
to cope with the special requirements of information and pubHS^br 
in tiwe s of conflict, A plan for expansion should be drawn up and 
llaft’ of officers who could be seconded for work should be prepared 
agi revised from time to time. (Faras* 241-242). 

X30* The Ministry 0 f Information and Broadcasting is at present 
-eaponaible for defence publicity and must, therefor, take the 
initiative and plan it in concert with the Defence Ministry. (F&rtaJS44) 

^elat ions wit h Oovernms nc 

131. The status accorded to FIB does not enabla^UWMWgiHJction 
effectively. So long as the PIB continae^-%^? Tunction as a ce fl T^ gl 
information agency for the government, 3teps must be taken to arrest 
the tendency on the part of the pre.es to approach the ministries 
direct on routine matters. (Parcs 245-246). 

132. * Govemment should attach mor 9 importance to tie* ^gpmn 

information' policies on economic, political and dther matters. The 
Minister for Information and Broadcasting must be in a position to 
advise the. Cabinet on information and publicity policy and induce the 
gove-mament to decide information policies in advance. (Baras,247-248). 

133. The Secretary, Ministry of I&B must attend Cabinet meetings 
a© as to be able to co-ordinate publicity and info-nation for all 
the madia under his mini, st ry r e control. (Para. 249). 

134. The financial ant administrative powers delegated to the BIB 
ere inadequate and need to be inc^ased. (Fa-a. <50). 

135. *' The'a d-n ini strati ,e support available tc PIO is inadequate 
and requires strengthening., t Para., 251). 

1*36.- The Flo must be authorised to "e-deiegate 'powers .deleg*bad' 
to him "for greater efficiency,. (Fa-a 252). 


astetio.r) 

137 Iii t he absence of a systematic and sustained evaluation of 
tfci quality of materitil put out it is not possible for the PIB to 
fliate Its cutout rao^ effective. (Pa^a. 254). 

138. The results of a limited study r 9 veal that very little of 
the bureau's material is utilised by the press, thus discounting 
the laim'that its material is widely used especially by 

thte jgeOid-fid' ahd- third line papers. A well-organised evaluation 
unit must be established to undertake study on an extensive scale 
OOv a continuing basis. It should form part of PIB or, better 
sft^Xl,- be cont-olled by the multi-media cell of co-ordination to 
fcSLJ&alt with in a later ~ 3 pc-t t (Paras. 255 - 258 ). 



: ( xiii ) : - 


Staffing 

139« A a egree of specialization is inescapable irt the Central 

InfO^wati on Service. Without major 'changes in the recruitment 
pbiicy and service conditions it caonot provide competent manpower 
fo- the bureau. (Paras. 260-261), 


140. As in the case of oth°r media units, ths^ aiould be a 

mea'su-^e of specialisation in the PIB. The scope oil the CIS -should 
bV r edefined and its cadre -re-adjusted to exclude w>$t 3 which do 
not fall within the'ambit of the purpose for which shis service 
was o-^anised. (Kira. 263). 

141. staff for class I of the Service should c 0 n.tg.nu 3 to be re¬ 
cruited through the medium of the commbn competitive examination 
for Central Services, but the training given to itjab present is 
inadeauafca&rtSd needs to be re-organised, (Fara, 2tCn 

142 Refresher course must be organised for 3 alerdted officers, 

{Para. 274). 


143. The CIS should be re-arranged in the conventional for® of- 
Class island II, replacing the present i-rrationidA grading, with 
selection grades for hitler posts, (Para. 277). 

144. There will still be need to induct senior otiricers from 
other Services and from the press to meet the spec&lised needs of 
the bur 9 .au. (Para. 277). 

145. Journalists should be obtained on short-te-m* deputation and 
conditions must be created to make such deputation attractivej 
financially tnel otherwise. (Paras. 279-231). 

146. Class II of the CIS should absorb both the shades III and IV 
on a unified time-scale and -ecruitment should be d|n a linguistic 
basis to provide competent personnel for work in Iipian languages. 
The age limit may be relaxed to allow the recruitment of persons 
with journalistic experience. (Paras. 235-237) 

147. To effect the'm-organization an assessment Df posts and 
personnel is nece-srary. Posts in the present Grades IV which cannot 
be included in Class II of the reorganised service^ should be exclu 
dsd and placed in ministerial scales. (Para, 28Q). 

143, With the ra-organization of the cad-a and glides the present 
difficulties of Indian language staff to obtain p^Jpotions will be 
gradually removed. (Para, 292).. 

149. The postings and transfers should take into Account the apti 
tude of the staff "and frequent transfers Should bsAt voided. Promo¬ 
tion to the selection grades should be through publ&c advertisement 
and not through the Departmental Promotion CommitAsp to allow out¬ 
side talent to compete and to make talented junio-* ©fficers 
eligible for appointment. (Faras. 295-297). 


F. T. 0- 



- ; ( xiv ) : - 

150. The correct balance should be established between the 
total strength of the c ad>*a and the selection posts as in the 
case of other Class I Services. (para. 293). 

151. The incorrect uee made of 'junior* information Officers 
on routine duties should be discontinued. (Para. 299) 

152. The status of the Principal Information Officer 
requires to be raised to that of Additional Secretary to 
Governmenfc, if not Secretary. If .a suitable officer is not 
available in'the Servioe. one should be engaged from 
outside. (Paras. 301-302). 

153. The status of the Inform3tion Officer must also be 
raised and should not' be lower than that of a Deputy Secretary^ 
at "least in the important ministries. He must be allowed to 
participate in discussions on policies to equip him to present 
the decisions of government effectively. (Para. 303). 

154. nationalization and ye-organization should result in 
economies to meet to some extent the additional expenditure 
on new activities recommended. (Pares. 305-306). 

155-w PXB must be encouraged to function as an information 
agency and not indulga in--personal publicity and propaganda. 

" (Earas. 30843091 
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DM) nf*adqua-t 3-3). 

Bhopal, 

Lucknow, 

Yaranaat* 

Patna. 

Srjnaga^aad- Twwm 

Calcutta Regional) 

Gauhati. 

Cuttack* 

JUffi W fl fmfczmki) 

Ahmodabad* 

Nagpur. 

Poona. 

Madras (Regional). 

Hyderabad. 

Bangalore. 

B^nakulam, 

Julluadur (Regional). 


English, Hindi, 
Urdu. 

English, Hindi. 

Anglian, '‘Hindi - 

English, Hindi, 

English, Hindi. 

English, Urdu. 

English, Hindi. 

English, Bengali, 
Hindi, Urdu. 

English, Assam98s. 

English, O-iya. 

English, Marathi, 
Gujarati. 

English, Gujarati. 
English, Marathi, 
English, Marathi, 

English, Tamil. 

English, Telugu, 
Wu. 

English, Kannada, 

English, Malayalam. 

English, Gurumukhi, 
Hindi and Urdu* 


Delta., Uttar Pradesh 

Madnra f^adssh sad 
^ajafcthan, 

MadhPa Pradesh. 

tutUfeMi and Kanpur. 
Varaaasi & Allahabad. 
Biha*. 

Jam** and Kashmir. 

^ a last ban. 

West «angal. Assam, 
Oissa, Manipur, 
T’-iix^ra, Andaman and 
Niattfcr islands* 

Assam 

Orissa. 

GujarAtj and 
Maharashtra. 

Gujarft. 

Vidarha, 

Poona* Kolhapur and 

Sholajur. 

Madras Mysore, Kerala 

Andhrap Pradesh, 

Laccntave, Amindiv & 
Minisor Islands. 

Ancih*a*Prade sh. 


Kysor# 

Kerala 

Punjab* Harayana and 
HfiahlA. Pradesh. 





